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DIRTY CLEANLINESS, 


Tr is a paradox, but a certain fact, that by 
selfishly over-pampering our national fas- 
tidiousness, our traditional neatness, and our 
insular delicacy, we have utterly polluted 
and defiled one of the noblest watercourses 
in the world. This has occurred in the me- 
tropolis. As a natural consequence, in the 
provinces, we have more or less polluted and 
defiled other watercourses of inferior rank, 
but nevertheless of great positive beauty and 
utility. We have banished fish, who would 
act as willing scavengers when only small 
matters had to be removed; we have de- 
stroyed water-weeds, which would absorb 
noxious elements, and give out pure oxygen, 
if we would permit them to exist ; we have 
left no living aquatic type remaining, except 
the lowest and the most rudimentary. 

The very vastness of the Thames has been 
one of the temptations which have made it the 
receptacle of outcast filth, The moderate 
size of the Seine, flowing through another 
large city, saved it from degradation; for 
unless Paris absolutely abstained from using 
her river as a drain, it must soon become a 
disgusting gutter of liquid manure, instead 
of an ornamental stream. Why does the 
Seine flow so clean and green? Because no 
filthy liquids or substances are allowed to 
reach it till it has passed the city ; and, once 
past the city, there is no tide to drive the 
waters back, The Thames might become as 
bright and sweet, if heads of households and 
directors of manufactories would only agree 
unanimously to adopt similar measures. In 
the French provinces, an equal jealousy very 

roperly reigns as to any impurities that are 

ikely to render running streams uncleanly 
and unwholesome. If individual interest 
trouble the flowing waters, it is not allowed 
to trouble them unrebuked. At this mo- 
ment, loud and general complaints are made 
of the injury done to the’ streams of the 
Scarpe, the Lys, tle Marque, and other rivers 
in the north, and of the consequent de- 
struction of the fish, by the admission of the 
residues and sewage-waters from the sugar- 
makers, distillers, and manufacturers, whose 


‘ establishments are built along the rivers’ 


banks, Petitions to the Preféts are pouring 
in fast ; and the sugar-makers, distillers, and 
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| may be said of abattoirs, and other establish- 


|ments that are maintained as safeguards of 
| the public health. But they enable you to 


Price 2d. 
Stameep 3d. 


manufacturers, will have to consume and 
dispose of their own scum, refuse, rubbish, 
and bilge-water, as best they may, at their 
| own expense, 

One main cleanser of modern Paris will be 
ithe grand Egout Collecteur, or Collecting 
Sewer, lately constructed, which will carry 
whatever it picks up on its way down to the 
| Seine, into which it empties itself, below the 
| Bridge of Asnidres, after a course of more 
| than four thousand yards, at the commence- 
/ment of which course it receives the contri- 
| butions of the sewers belonging to the right 
bank of the Seine. But Paris has naturall 

the advantage of London, in that, beneat 

the stratum of gypseous marl, beneath the 
stratum of siliceous marl, and beneath the 
stratum of calcareous marl, there lies a 
stratum of calcareous rock some sixteen or 
eighteen yards thick. .Of this last stratum, a 
depth of eight or ten yards has been worked 
of old, to furnish building-stone. Infant 
Paris, then called Lutetia, literally rose out 
of the bowels of the earth; and the space 
thus left empty, still remains to serve various 
useful purposes, Certain of these hollow 
excavations were obliged to be made solid, in 
order to enable them to bear the weight of 
the monumental buildings that were erected 
over them, such as the Observatory, the 
Pantheon, and the Val'de Grace ; but were 
subterranean Paris filled up and destroyed, 
Paris above-ground would cease to be habit- 
able. The ancient quarries, thus regulated 
and limited in extent, appropriately took the 
name of Catacombs, because they were made 
the receptacle of the accumulation of bones 
resulting from the closing of the intramural 
cemeteries. By the aid of these subter- 
ranean thoroughfares, in conjunction with 
the sewers, a vast amount of offensive matter 
_is prevented from ever reaching the Seine at 
jall, It is carted away, and either applied 
| crude to the land, or is manufactured into 
poudrette, a nearly scentless manure in the 
shape of powder, which, as it contains all the 
| principles, possesses all the fertilising powers, 
| of nigut-soil. The preparation of poudrette 








The same 


lf not a delicate trade, nor is a poudrette- 


factory a sweet-smelling place. 
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breathe the air of the bridges with pleasure, | frame of some previous living organism. The 
and save the Seine from becoming a loath-| physical circle whose laws we are compelled 
some stream.* to obey, whether we like them or not, is a 

In returning from the theatre in Paris,| never-ending round. of absorption, digestion, 
after midnight, to. your hétel garni, or far-| assimilation, and rejection; of birth, growth, 
nished apartments, in the Faubourg, you will| increase, life, death, decomposition, and dis- 
encounter long files of one-horse vehicles,— powers and then of life and growth again. 
large casks suspended on a pair of wheels,—| In a speech by Lord Erskine, at one of the 
of whose unsavoury contents.you soon become} Holkham sheep-shearings, years ago, there is 
aware. You have no right to complain that! a fine passage in illustration of the wisdom of 
the breeze which sweeps past them has not} Providence, who, by the very offensiveness of 


the fragrance of a vineyard or a bean-field, if 
you choose to keep unreasonable hours. As 
to the nuisance to the town, the shops are all 
shut ; as to the townsfolk, they ane almost 
all in bed; for Paris, less free than London, 
is not allowed to keep open house all night. 
When the hour strikes, the bakers, the 
chareutiers or ham and sausage sellers, and 
the wine shops, must close their shutters and 
turn their customers out of doors, Conse- 
quently the few small hours of the night are 
made available for the transport of matters 
which could not be deeently transported by 
day. At midnight, the sanitary procession | 
begins. With us,in London, the burden of 
the highly-scented caravan would: simply be | 
allowed to flow into the river, becoming not 
only a nuisanee, but.a loss to the community : 
in the Faubourgs of Paris, they are thus 
made to fertilise the market gardens of the 
environs, The barren. uplands of Saint Denis 
and Montmartre are rendered. productive. 
The city has an increased return of vege- 
tables, fruits, and flowers; the city, too, can 
fearlessly lounge leaning over the parapet 
wall. of the handsome quays, without holding 
a pocket-handkerchief to the city’s nose, 

It is a very short-sighted and ignorant 
mistake to suppose that all which congre- 
gated human beings need do, is simply to get 
rid of their rejectamenta. The object must 
be to get rid of them usefully, to turn them 
to account, to utilise them, or the whole 
machinery of agricultural and horticultural 
production and reproduction must stop. 
Supposing that we could utterly annihilate, 
or send off to the moon, all the thrown-out 
materials from our persons, our dwellings, 
and our gardens, together with those from 





certain substances, compels man to bury 
them beneath the soil, and so to increase the 
soil’s fertility; the operation necessary for 
the wholesome existence of individuals is 
the identical process by which the largest ' 
amount of food is obtainable. London does 
not think fit to hide her offscourings in the 
earth; she prefers to see and smell them 
floating past her (and sometimes back again) 
in the river. 

Happily for our posterity, we cannot 
annihilate human or any other offal. Neither 
ought we to make it an infliction and a pest 
on any other portion of the community, or on 
any other portion of the globe. Gravesend 
may well raise up her hands in terror, if 
there is to be excavated on the opposite shore 
an abyss, compared. with whose emanations 
the sulphurous odours of the Stygian lake 
are as the perfumes of an orange-grove. Or, 
failing that, a vast iron tube is to conduct 
the united cloace of London right.out into 
the North Sea, or even as far as the coast of | 
Norway. Will other nations quietly permit | 
the projected infection of the North Sea,now | 
a rich fishing-ground and a valuable trainin 
school for the sailors of France, Holland, cal 
Denmark? We receive a large supply. of 
lobsters. and. turbot. from Norway. If the 
iron tube disgorges itself thereabouts, wha 
would henceforth eat Norway lobsters, sup- 
posing that any should remain to be eaten ? 

The settlement of the London sewage 
question (at length resolved by parliament, 
let us hope) has been considerably delayed by 
the squabbles and discussions, the hagglings 
and the bargainings, of certain scientific agrir 
culturists, who maintain that sewage waters 
are valueless as manure, and cannot. conse- 


our domestic animals—everything, in short,| quently be estimated at money’s worth ; asa 
which a town must remove from within its| further consequence, that those who under- 
cireumscribing boundary ;—supposing that| take to relieve a town of them, ought to have 
we were able to effect this for several suc-| them for nothing, It is the sort of delay and 
cessive centuries, what. would be the result 2| holding back, for the sake of a reduction of 


For several centuries, perhaps, we might | 
remain excessively clean, congratulating our- | 
selyes on our scrupulous nicety; and then| 
would follow utter sterility, famine, and the | 
death of the human race and their depen- 
dents. There would not remain even grass 
for us to eat; because grass, to be good 
for anything as nutriment, must itself be 
nourished and fattened up by fertilising 
atoms which have already served in the 


* See Household Words, Number 433; page 79. 


price, which is apt to take place in all great 
sales and contracts. Meanwhile, things do 
not rest as they were, but get from bad: to 
worse ; and between this and Christmas, the 
population of London may be decimated, 
Eas a summer flood comes to our relief, by 
sweeping the river’s bed by an inundating 
flush, sent down by excessive rain on the 
uplands. But the position taken up by those 
theorists is extrordinary, and is opposed to 
the history and experience of all other agri 
cultural countries. True, river-mud 
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nd-mud are not very valuable as marketable 
Pertilisers; but is there no difference between 
plain river-mud and the constant contribu- 
tions. of three hundred thousand houses? 
The rivers of China are pure, and may 
be bathed in satisfactorily, because dirt 
and offal are too valuable to be thrown away ; 
they are reserved to fertilise the hard 
rock and the barren sand, An instructive 
example lies much nearer home; a. tour in 
Flanders, at. the seasons of sowing and plant- 
ing, isan excellent lesson to those who have 
eyes to see and memories to remember. A 
naturally fertile district has its fertility 
doubled and maintained, by the economy and 
application of what we do worse than. reject 
by converting it into a national abomination. 

A certain college in one of the universities 
had (and has still) a large lawn, or small 
park, whereon the grass uprose so sturdily 
as to interfere with the pacings to and fro of 
reverend and learned feet. The wages of 
mowers and the cost of scythes made a serious 
inroad on the revenues of the college, ample 
as they were. The grass cut in the morning, 
had grown again by night; the grass cut in 
the. evening wanted cutting again by next 
day noon, It was a Sisyphean and end- 
less task, still beginning, never ending. At 
last, one of the senior fellows, after deep 
reflection, proposed to hire from one of the 
enllege tenants a flock of sheep to eat down 
the troublesome grass. To oblige his land- 
lords, the tenant consented. As soon as one 
flock of sheep were tired of eating grass, and 
were fit for the butcher, he sent another, and 
then another. Things went on thus for some 
time, to the mutual satisfaction of all parties, 
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cial phases» as the college lawn, In one 
generation a head-sweeper was paid to sweep 
the place clean, after market-days, The 
next generation found his successor sweeping 
it for nothing. The present and future 

nerations are and will be witnesses to the 
act of the sweeper’s buying the sweepings 
which he was once paid to sweep, and of 
removing them at his own expense, 

The refuse of the cities of London and 
Westminster will pass, we venture to pre- 
dict, through exactly the same ascending 
scale of commercial value. Manure mer- 
ehants, who will have nothing to do with 
them now, will hereafter be bidding against 
each other for the privilege of working so 
rich a mine. What a practical inconsistenc 
and absurdity it is to send ships to fetch 
guano from South American islands, when a 
metropolis is imploring assistance, from an 
quarter, to relieve it of the elements of which 
guano is composed ! 


MY LADY LUDLOW. 
CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


“Att night Madame de Créquy raved in 
delirium, If I could, I would have sent-for 
Clément back again. I did send off one man, 
but I suppose my directions were confused, 
or they were wrong, for he came. back after 
my lord’s return, on the following afternoon, 
By this time Madame de Créquy was quieter ; 
she was, indeed, asleep from exhaustion when 
Lord Ludlow and Monkshaven came in, They 
were ‘in high spirits, and their hopefulness 
brought me round to a less dispirited state. 
All had gone well; they had accompanied 


The members of the college could walk on! Clément on foot along the shore, until they 
their lawn without being up to the knees in| had met with a lugger, which my lord had 
herbage, and at every audit the tenant) hailed in good nautical language, The cap- 
pocketed a pretty little deduction from his! tain had responded to these freemason terms 
rent. But, one day, the college butcher let| by sending a boat to pick up his passenger, 
slip the secret that the fellows had lately | and by an invitation to breakfast sent through 
been feasting on mutton fed and fatted on! a speaking-trumpet. Monkshaven did not 
their own luxuriant lawn. After further approve of either the meal or the company, 
reflection, the seniors proposed to the farmer | and had returned to the inn, but my lord had 
that the sheep should eat the grass gratui-| gone with Clément, and breakfasted on board, 
tously, without being remunerated for their|on grog, biscuit, fresh-caught fish—‘ the 
trouble. This, after much grumbling and} best breakfast he ever ate,’ he said, but that 
hesitation, was accepted, entirely and solely| was probably owing to the appetite his 
to oblige the college, But, by and by, a/night’s ride had given him. However, his 
junior fellow, of agricultural parentage, came | good fellowship had evidently won the cap- 


to have a voice in the college business ; and 
he made a motion to the astonished combi- 
nation-room that the sheep should have no 
more gratuitous bites, but that the farmer 
should pay a fixed rent for the pasturage. If 
he did not choose to take it on those terms, 
there were others who would. The farmer, 
with sundry grimaces, consented, begging at 
the same time that he might have the pre- 
ference, ag a recompense for the ready way 
i which he had hitherto met the wishes of | 
the college, 

A certain city has a market-place which 
has passed through exactly the same finan 
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tain’s heart, and Clément had set sail under 
the best auspices. It was agreed that I 
should tell all this to Madame de Créquy, if 
she enquired ; otherwise it would be wiser 
not to renew her agitation by alluding to her 
son’s journey. 

“T sate with her constantly for many days ; 
but she never spoke of Clément, She forced 


‘herself to talk of the little occurrences of 


Parisian society in former days; she tried to 
be conversational and agreeable, and to 
betray no anxiety or even interest in the 
object of Clément’s journey ;. and, as far as 
unremitting efforts could go, she sueceeded, 
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But the tones of the voice were sharp and yet 
piteous, as if she were in constant pain; and 
the glance of her eye hurried and fearful, 
as if she dared not let it rest on any 
object. 
In a week we heard of Clément’s safe 
arrival on the French coast, He sent a letter 
to this effect by the captain of the smuggler, 
when the latter returned. We hoped to hear 
ain; but week after week elapsed, and 
there was no news of Clément. I had told 
Lord Ludlow, in Madame de Créquy’s pre- 
pence, as he and I had arranged, of the note I 
had received from her son, informing us of 
his landing in France. She heard, but she 
took no notice. Yet now, evidently, she began 
to wonder that we did not mention any 
further intelligence of him in the same 
manner before her ; and daily I began to fear 
that her pride would give way, and that she 
would supplicate for news before I had any 
to give her. 
“One morning, on my awakening, my maid 
told me that Madame de Créquy Thad passed 


a wretched night, and had bidden Medli- 
cott (whom as understanding French, and 
speaking it pretty well, though with that 
horrid German accent, I had put about 
go to madame’s 


her) request that I would 
room as soon as I was dresse 
“TI knew what was coming, and I trem- 
bled all the time they were doing my hair, 
and otherwise arranging me. I was not en- 
couraged by my lord’s speeches. He had heard 
the message, and kept declaring that he 


would rather be shot than have to tell her} 


that there was no news of her son; and yet 
he said every now and then, when I was at 
the lowest pitch of umeasiness, that he 
never expected to hear again: that some 
day soon we should see him walking in, 
and introducing Mademoiselle de Créquy 
to us. 

“However at last I was ready, and go I 
must. 

“Her eyes were fixed on the door by 
which I entered. I went up to the bedside, 
She was not rouged,—she had left it off now 


for several days,—she no longer attempted to | 


keep up the vain show of not feeling, and 
loving, and fearing. 

“For a moment or two she did not speak, 
and I was glad of the respite. 

“Clément ?’ she said at length, covering 
her mouth with a handkerchief the minute 
she had spoken, that I might not see it 
quiver. 

“*There has been no news since the first 
letter, saying how well the voyage was per- 
formed, and how safely he had landed,—near 
Dieppe, you know,’ I replied as cheerfully 
as possible. ‘My lord does not expect that 
we shall have another letter ; he thinks that 
we shall see him soon.’ 

“There was no answer. As I looked, un- 
certain whether to do or say more, she slowly 
turned herself in bed, and lay with her face 
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}and begged to speak to me. 





(Conducted by 
to the wall ; and, as if that did not shut out 
the light of day and the busy, happy world 
enough, she put out her trembling hands, 
and covered her face with her handkerchief. 
There was no violence : hardly any sound. 

“T told her what my lord had said about 
Clément’s coming in some day, and taking us 
all by surprise. I did not believe it myself, 
but it was just possible,—and I had nothing 
else to say. Pity, to one who was striving so 
hard to conceal her feelings, would have been. 
impertinent. She let me talk; but she did 
not reply. She knew that my words were 
vain and idle, and had no root in my belief, 
as well as I did myself. 

“T was very thankful when Medlicott 
came in with Madame’s breakfast, and gave 
me an excuse for leaving. 

“But I think that conversation made me 
feel more anxious and impatient than ever. 
I felt almost pledged to Madame de Créquy 
for the fulfilment of the vision I had held 
out. She had taken entirely to her bed by 
this time; not from illness, but because she 
had no hope within her to stir her up to 
the effort of dressing. In the same way she 
hardly cared for food. She had no appetite, 
—why eat to prolong a life of despair? But 
she let Medlicott feed her, sooner than take 
the trouble of resisting. 

“ And so it went on,—for weeks, months,— 
I could hardly count the time, it seemed so 
long. Medlicott told me she noticed a pre- 
ternatural sensitiveness of ear in Madame de 
Créquy, induced by the habit of listening 
silently for the slightest unusual sound in 
the house. Medlicott was always a minute 
watcher of any one whom she cared about ; 
and, one day, she made me notice by a sign 
madame’s acuteness of hearing, although the 
quick expectation was but evinced for a 
moment in the turn of the eye, the hushed 
breath ; and then, when the unusual fvotstep 
turned into my lord’s apartments, the soft 
quivering sig , and the closed eyelids. 

“ At length the intendant of the De Créquy 
estates,—the old man, you will remember, 
whose information respecting Virginie de 
Créquy first gave Clément the desire to 
return to Paris,—came to St. James’s Square, 
I made haste 
to go down to him in the housekeeper’s room, 
sooner than that he should be ushered into 
mine, for fear of madame hearing any sound. 

“The old man stood—I see him now—with 
his hat held before him in both hia hands; 
he slowly bowed till his face touched it when 
I came in. Such long excess of courtesy 
augured ill, He waited for me to speak. 

“* Have you any intelligence?’ I inqtired. 
He had been often to the house before, to ask 
if we had received any news; and once or | 
twice I had seen him, but this was the first | 
time he had begged to see me. 

“*Yes, madame,’ he replied, still standing 
with his head beut down, like a child in dis- 
grace. 





MY LADY LUDLOW. 


Charles Dickens.) 
“« And it is bad!’ I exclaimed. 
“‘Tt is bad.’ For a moment I was angry 

at the cold tone in which my words were 
echoed ; but directly afterwards I saw the 
large, slow, heavy tears of old age falling 
down the old man’s cheeks, and on to the 
sleeves of his poor, thread-bare coat. 

“T asked him how he had heard it; it 
seemed as though I could not all at once 
bear to hear what it was. He told me that 
the night before, in crossing Jong Acre, he 
had stumbled upon an old acquaintance of 
his ; one who, like himself, had been a depen- 
dant upon the De Créquy family, but had 
managed their Paris affairs, while Fléchier 
had taken charge of their estates in the 
country. Both were now emigrants, and 
living on the proceeds of such small available 
talents as they possessed. Fléchier, as I 
knew, earned a very fair livelihood by going 
about to dress salads for dinner parties, His 
compatriot ,Le Fébvre, had begun to give a few 
lessons as a dancing-master, One of them 
took the other home to his lodgings; and 
there, when their most immediate personal 
adventures had been hastily talked over, came 
the enquiry from Fléchier as to Monsieur de 
Créquy. 

“Clément was dead, guillotined. Virginie 
was dead, guillotined, 

“When Fliéchier had told me thus much, 
he could not speak for sobbing ; and I, myself, 
could hardly tell how to restrain my tears 
sufficiently, until Icouldgoto my own room and 
be at liberty to give way. He asked my leave 
to bring in his friend Le Fébvre, who was walk- 
ing in the square, awaiting a possible summons 
to tell his story. I heard afterwards a 
good many details which filled up the ac- 
count, and made me feel—which brings me 
back to the point I started from—how unfit 
the lower orders are for being trusted indis- 
criminately with the dangerous powers of 
education. I have made a long preamble, 
but now I am coming to the moral of my 
story.” 

My lady was trying to shake off the emo- 
tion which she evidently felt in recurring 
to this sad history of Monsieur de Créquy’s 
death. She came behind me, and arranged 
my pillows, and then, seeing I had been 
erying—for indeed I was weak-spirited at 
the time, and a little served to unloose my 
tears—she stooped down, and kissed my 
forehead, and said “ Poor child!” almost as 
if she thanked me for feeling that old grief 
of hers, 

“ Being once in France, it was no difficult 
thing for Clément to get into Paris, The 
difficulty in those days was to leave, not to 
enter Paris. He came in dressed as a 
Norman peasant, in charge of a load of fruit 
and vegetables, with which one of the Seine 
barges was freighted. He worked hard with 
his companions in landing and arranging 
their proses on the quays; and then, when 
they dispersed to get their breakfasts at some 
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of the estaminets near the old Marché aux 
Fleurs, he sauntered up a street which con- 
ducted him by many an odd turn through 
the Quartier Latin to a horrid back alley 
leading out of the Rue 1’Kcole de Médécine ; 
some atrocious place, as I have heard, not far 
from the shadow of that terrible Abbaye, 
where so many of the best blood of France 
awaited their deaths. But here, some old 
man lived on whose fidelity Clément. thought 
that he might rely. I am not sure if he had 
not been gardener in those very gardens 
behind the Hotel Créquy where Clément and 
Urian used to play together years before. 
But, whatever the old man’s dwelling might 
be, Clément was only too glad to reach it, 
you may be sure. He had been kept in Nor- 
mandy in all sorts of disguises for many days 
after landing in Dieppe, by the difficulty of 
entering Paris unsuspected by the many 
ruffians who were always on the look-out for 
aristocrats, 

“The old gardener was, I believe, both 
faithful and tried, and sheltered Clément in 
his garret as well as might be. Before he 
could stir out it was necessary to procure a 
fresh disguise, and one more in character 
with an inhabitant of Paris than that of a 
Norman carter was procured; and, after 
waiting in-doors for one or two days, to see if 
any suspicion was excited, Clément set off to 
discover Virginie. 

“He found her at the old conciérge’s 
dwelling, Madame Babette was the name 
of this woman, who must have been a 
less faithful—or rather, perhaps, I should 
say amore interested—friend to her guest 
than the old gardener Jacques was to 
Clément, 

“IT have seen a miniature of Virginie which 
a French lady of quality happened to have 
in her possession at the time of her flight 
from Paris, and which she brought with her 
to England unwittingly ; for it belonged to 
the Count de Créquy, with whom she was 
slightly acquainted. I should fancy from it, 
that Virginie was taller and of a more 
powerful figure for a woman than her cousin 
Clément was for a man. Her dark brown 
hair was arranged in short curls—the way of 
dressing the hair announced the politics of 
the individual, in those days, just as patches 
did in my grandmother's time; and Vir- 
ginie’s hair was not to my taste, or according 
to my principles; it was too classical, Her 
large, black eyes looked out at you steadily. 
One cannot judge of the shape of a nose from 
a full-face miniature, but the nostrils were 
clearly cut and largely opened. I do not 
fancy her nose could have been pretty ; but 
her mouth had a character all its own, and 
which would, I think, have redeemed a 
plainer face. It was wide and deep set into 
the cheeks at the corners ; the upper lip was 
very much arched, and hardly closed over 
the teeth; so that the whole face looked 


(from the serious, intent, look in the eyes, and | 
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the sweet intelligence of the mouth) as if she | poor girl ate little enough, I dare say, yet 
were listening eagerly to something to which | there seemed no end to the burthen that 
her answer was quite ready, and would come | Madame Babette had imposed upon herself; 
out of those red, opening lips as soon as ever|the De Créquys were plundered, ruined, 
ou had done speaking, and you longed to| had become an extinct race, all but a lonely, 
ow what she would say. friendless girl, in ‘broken health and spirits ; 
“Well; this Virginie de Créquy was living | and, though she lent no positive encourage- 
with Madame Babette in the conciérgerie of| ment to his suit, yet, at the time when 
an old French inn somewhere to the north of |Clément reappeared in Paris, Madame 
Paris; so, far enough from Clément’s refuge. | Babette was beginning tothink that Virginie 
The inn had been frequented by farmers | might do worse than encourage the attentions 
from Brittany and such kind of people, in the| of Monsieur Morin fils, her nephew, and the 
days when that sort of intercourse went on | wine-merchant’s son, Of course he and his 
between Paris and the provinces which had | father had the entrée into the conciérgerie of 
nearly stopped now. Few Bretons eame/the hotel that belonged to them, in right of 
near it now, and the inn had fallen into the | being both proprietors and relations. The son, 
hands of Madame Babette’s brother, as.pay-| Morin, had seen Virginie in this manner. 
ment for a bad wine debt of the last pro-| He was fully aware that she was far above 
rietor. He put his sisterand her child in to| him in rank, and guessed from her whole 
fou it open as it were, and sent all the people | aspect that she had lost her natural protec- 
he could to occupy the half-furnished rooms | tors by the terrible guillotine; but he did not 
of the house. They paid Babette for their| know her exact name or station, nor could 
night’s lodging every morning as they went | he persuade his aunt to tell him. How- 
out to soon fast, and returried or not as they | ever, he fell head over ears in love with her, 
chose, at night. Every three days the wine-| whether she were princess or peasant; and, 
merchant or his son eame to Madame) though at first there was something about 
Babette, and she accounted to them for the) her which made his passionate love conceal 
money she had received. She and her child itself with shy, awkward reserve; and then, 
oceupied the porter’s office (in which the lad; made it only appear in the guise of deep, 
slept at nights) and a little, miserable bed-| respectful devotion ; yet, by and bye, I sup- 
room which opened out of it, and received all os the same process of reasoning that 
the light and air that was admitted through | his aunt had gone through even before tim 
the door of communication, which was half) Jean Morin began to let Hope oust Despair 
Madame Babette must have had a from his heart. Sometimes he thought— 
kind of attachment for the De Créquys—her | perhaps years hence—that solitary, friendless 
De Créquys, you understand: Virginie’s lady, pent up in squalor, might turn to him 
father, the Count—for, at some risk to her-| as to a friend and comforter—and then—and 
self, she had warned both him and his;then——., Meanwhile Jean Morin was most 
daughter of the danger impending over | attentive to his aunt ; whom he bad rather 
them. But he, infatuated, would not believe slighted before. He would linger over the 
that his dear Human Race couldever do him accounts; would bring her little presents ; 
harm ; and, as long as he did not fear, Vir- and, above all, he made a pet and favourite 
ginie was not afraid. It was by some ruse, of Pierre, the little cousin who could tell him 
the nature of which I never heard, that} about all the ways of going on of Mam’selle 
Madame Babette induced Virginie to come | Cannes, as Virginie was called. Pierre was 
to her abode in the very hour in which the | thoroughly aware of the drift and causé of 
Count had been recognised in the streets, | his cousin’s inquiries; and was his ardent 
and hurried off to the Lanterne. It was|partizan, as I have heard, even before Jean 
after Babette had got her there, safe shut up| Morin had exactly acknowledged his wishes 
in the little back den, that she told her what to himself. 
had befallen her father. From that day, | “It must have required some patience and 
Virginie had never stirred out of the gates,|much diplomacy before Clément de Créquy 
or crossed the threshold of the porter’s lodge. |found out the exact place where his cousin 
I do not say that Madame Babette was tired was hidden. The old gardener took the 
of her continual presence, or regretted the | cause very much to heart ; as, judging from 
impulse which had made her rash to the|my recollections, I imagine he would have 
De Créquy’s well-known house—after being | forwarded any fancy, however wild, of Mon- 
compelled to form one of the mad crowds that | sieur Clément’s. (I will tell you afterwards 
saw the CountdeCréquy seized and hung—and | how I came to know all these particulars so 
hurry his daughter out, through alleys and | well.) 
back-ways, until at length she had the} “After Clément’s return on two succeed- 
orphan safe in her own dark sleeping-room, | ing days from his dangerous search, without 
and could tell her tale of horror: but/ meeting with any good result, Jacques en- 
Madame Babette was poorly paid for her| treated Monsieur de Créquy to let him take 
porter’s work by her avaricious brother;|it in hand. He represented that he, as gat- 
and it was hard enough to find food for her-| dener for the space of twenty years and more 
self and her growing boy; and, though the! at the Hotel de Créquy, had a right to be 
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acquainted with all the successive conciérges 
at the Count’s house; that he should not go 
among them as a stranger, but as an old 
friend, anxious to renew pleasant inter- 
course; and that if the Intendant’s story, 
which he had told Monsieur de Créquy in 
England, was true, that Mademoiselle was in 
hiding at the house of a former conciérge, 
why, something relating to her would surely 
drop out in the course of conversation. So 
he persuaded Clément to remain in-doors, 
while he set off on his round, with no appa- 
rent object but to gossip. 

“At night he came home,—having seen 
Mademoiselle. He told Clément much of 
the story relating to Madame Babette that I 
have told to you. Of course he had heard 
nothing of the ambitious hopes of Morin fils, 
—hardly of his existence, I should think. 
Madame Babette had received him kindly ; 
although, for some time, she had kept him 
standing in the carriage doorway outside 
her door, But, on his complaiming of the 
draught and his rheumatism, she had asked 
him in: first looking round with some 
anxiety, to see who was in the room behind 
her, Noone was there when he entered and 
sate down. But, ina minute or two, a tall, 
thin young lady with great, sad eyes, and 
pale cheeks, came from the inner-room, and, 
seeing him, retired, ‘It is Mademoiselle 
Cannes,’ said Madame Babette, rather unne- 
cessarily ; for, if he had not been on the 
watch for some sign of Mademoiselle de 
Créquy, he would hardly have noticed the 
entrance and withdrawal. 

“Clément and the good old gardener were 
always rather perplexed by Madame Babette’s 
evident avoidance of all mention of the 
De Créquy family. If she were so much 
interested in one member as to be willing 
to undergo the pains and penalties of a 
domiciliary visit, it was strange that she 
never inquired after the existence of her 
charge’s friends and relations from one who 
might very probably have heard something 


MY LADY LUDLOW. 


ofthem. They settled that Madame Babette | 


must believe that the Marquise and Clé- 
ment were dead; and admired her for her 
reticence in never speaking of Virginie. 
The truth was, | suspect, that she was so 
desirous of her nephew’s success by this 
time, that she did not like letting any one 
into the secret of Virginie’s whereabouts 
who might interfere with their plan. How- 
ever, it was arranged between Clément and 
his humble friend that the former, dressed in 
the peasant’s clothes in which he had entered 
Paris, but smartened up in one or two par- 
ticulars, as if, although a countryman, he had 
money to spare, should go and engage a 
sleeping-room in the old Bréton Iun ; where, 
as I told you, accommodation for the night 
was to be had, This was accordingly done 
without exciting Madame Babette’s sus- 


a for she was unacquainted with the 
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perceive the exaggeration of it which Monsieur 
de Créquy adopted in order to disguise his 
pare Parisian. But after he had for two 
nights slept in a queer, dark closet at the 
end of one of the numerous short galleries in 
the Hétel Duguesclin, and paid his money 
for such accommodation each morning at the 
little bureau under the window of the con- 
ciérgerie, he found himself no nearer to his 
object. He stood outside in the gateway: 
Madame Babette opened a pane in her win- 
dow, counted out the change, gave polite 
thanks, and shut to the pane with a clack, 
before he could ever find out what to say 
that might be the means of opening a con- 
versation, Once in the streets he was in 
danger from the blood-thirsty mob, who 
were ready in those days to hunt to death 
every one who looked like a gentleman as 
an aristocrat; and Clément, depend upon it, 
looked a gentleman, whatever dress he wore, 
Yet it was unwise to traverse Paris to his 
old friend the gardener’s grénier, so he had 
to loiter about, where I hardly know. Only 
he did leave the H6tel Duguesclin, and he did 
not go to old Jacques, and there was not 
another house in Paris open to him. At the 
end of two days he had made out Pierre's 
existence ; and he began to try to make 
friends with the lad. Pierre was too sharp 
and shrewd not to suspect something from 
the confused attempts at friendliness. It 
was not for nothing that the Norman farmer 
lounged in the court and door-way, and 
brought home presents of galette. Pierre 
accepted the galette, reciprocated the civil 
speeches, but kept his eyes open. Once, re- 
turning home pretty late at night, he sur- 
prised the Norman studying the shadows on 
the blind, which was drawn down when 
Madame Babetie’s lamp was lighted. On 
going in he found Mademoiselle Cannes with 
his mother sitting by the table, and helping 
in the family mending. 

“Pierre was afraid that the Norman had 
some view upon the money which his mother 
as conciérge collected for her brother. But 
the money was all safe next evening when 
his cousin, Monsieur Morin fils, came to 
collect it, Madame Babette asked her nephew 
to sit down, and skilfully barred the p 
to the inner door, so that Virginie, had she 
been ever so much dis could not have 
retreated, She sate silently sewing. All at 
once the little party were startled by a very 
sweet tener voice, just close to the street 
window, singing one of the airs out of Beau- 
marchais’ operas, which, a few years before, 
had been popular all over Paris. But after 
a few moments of silence, and one or two 
remarks, the talking went on again, But 
Pierre noticed an increased air of abstraction 
in Virginie, who, I suppose, was recurring to 
the last time thatshe had heard the song, and 
did not consider, as her cousin had hoped she 
would have done, what were the words set 


ormandy accent, and consequently did not | to the air, which he was in hopes she would 
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remember, and which would have told her | 
so much, For only afew years before Adam’s 
opera of Richard le Roi had made the story 
of the Minstrel Blondel and our English 
Coeur de Lion familiar to all the opera- 
oing part of the Parisian public, and Clément 
ad bethought him of establishing a com- 
munication with Virginie by some such 
means. 

“The next night about the same hour the 
same voice was singing outside the window 
again. Pierre, who had been irritated by 
the proceeding the evening before, as it had 
diverted Virginie’s sttention from his cousin, | 
who had been doing his utmost to make 
himself agreeable, rushed out to the door 
just as the Norman was ringing the bell to 
be admitted for the night. Pierre looked up 
and down the street ; no one else was to be 
seen, The next day the Norman mollified 
him somewhat by knocking at the door of 
the conciérgerie, and begging Monsieur 
Pierre’s acceptance of some knee-buckles| 
which had taken the country farmer’s fancy 
the day before, as he had been gazing into 
the shops ; but which, being too small for his 

urpose, he took the liberty of a to | 
Sienalone Pierre. Pierre, a French oy, | 
inclined to foppery, was charmed, ravished by 
the beauty of the present and with monsieur 8 | 
goodness, and he began to adjust them to) 
his breeches immediately, as well as he could, | 
at least, in his mother’s absence. The 
Norman, whom Pierre kept carefully on the 
outside of the threshold, stood by, as if 
amused at the boy’s eagerness. 

“<Take care,’ said he, clearly and dis- 
tinetly ; ‘take care, my little friend, lest you, 
become a fop ; and, in that case, some day years | 
hence, when your heart is devoted to some | 
young lady, she may be inclined to say to 
you’—here he raised his voice—‘ No, thank 
you; when I marry, I marry a man, not a/| 

etit-maitre ; I marry a man, who, whatever | 

is position may be, will add dignity to the} 
human race by his virtues.’ Farther than | 
that in his quotation Clément dared not go. 
His sentiments (so much above the apparent | 
occasion, met with applause from Pierre, who 
liked to contemplate himself in the light of a) 
lover, even though it should be a rejected | 
one, and who hailed the mention of the| 
words ‘virtues’ and ‘dignity of the human| 
race’ as belonging to the cant of a good| 
citizen. 

“But Clément was more anxious to know 
how the invisible lady took his speech. 
There was no sign at thetime. But when he 
returned at night, he heard a voice, low- 
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sings like Boupré,’ naming a favourite singer 
at the neighbouring theatre. 

“Pierre was struck by the remark, and 
quietly resolved to look after the Norman; 
but again I believe it was more because of 
his mother’s deposit of money than with any 
thought of Virginie. 

“However, the next morning, to the won- 
der of both mother and son, Mademoiselle 
Cannes proposed, with much hesitation, to go 
out and make some little purchase for her- 
self, A month or two ago, this was what 
Madame Babette had been never weary of 
urging. But now she was as much surprised 
as if she had expected Virginie to remain a 
prisoner in her rooms all the rest of her life. 
I suppose she had hoped that her first time 
of quitting it would be when she left it for 
Monsieur Moriu’s house as his wife. 

“A quick look from Muadame Babette 
towards Pierre was all that was needed to 
encourage the boy to follow her. He went 
out cautiously. She was at the end of the 
street. She looked up and down, as if wait- 
ing for some one. Noone wasthere. Back 
she came, so swiftly that she nearly caught 
Pierre before he could retreat through the 
porte-cochére. There he looked out again. 
The neighbourhood was low and wild, and 
strange ; and some one spoke to Virginie,— 
nay, laid his hand upon her arm—whose ° 
dress and aspect (he had emerged out of a 
side-street) Pierre did not know; but, aftera 
start, and (Pierre could fancy) a little scream, 
Virginie recognised the stranger, and the two 
turned up the side-street whence the man 
had come, Pierre stole swiftly to the corner of 
this street ; no one was there: they had dis- 
appeared up some of the alleys. Pierre 
returned home to excite his mother’s infinite 
surprise. But they had hardly done talking, 
when Virginie returned, with a colour and a 
radiance in her face which they had never 
seen there since her father’s death.” 


A REMINISCENCE OF BATTLE. 


THERE are some scenes which, once wit- 
nessed, are burnt in upon the retina of the 
brain, and hold their place thereon (however 
various may be the pictures that succeed 
them), distinct for evermore. 

We cannot forget them, if we would. Un- 
bidden by us, and unrecalled, as it seems, by 
any association of the present, they rise to 
thrill us with their passion, or to scare us 
with their horror, ail, independently of time 
and place, rivet our thoughts alike in solitude, 
in the crowd, at noonday, or in the deep still- 


singing, behind Madame Babette, as she/| ness of the night. Before us may be taking 
handed him his candle, the very air he hadj place a very different scene, amidst quite 
sung without effect for two nights past. As| other circumstances, but we look through it 
if he bad caught it up from her murmuring | as through a veil upon the face beyond it, 
voice, he sang it loudly and clearly as he|or as through the haze of summer upon a 
crossed the court. landscape of which we know every feature 

“*Here is our opera-singer!’ exclaimed! well, and need not to see more plainly; 
Madame Babette. ‘Why, the Norman grazier! while, if we close our eyes, ah, me! upon 
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that sable curtain what a spectacle rearranges | mitted in it. I seem to have seen it written 
itself; what lurid fires are relit ; what sounds | up somewhere, beforehand, in letters of blood, 
of direful import repossess our ears ! that the place is to be stormed on a certain 
Such a scene, a vision of battle, with all/night. The attacking force (to which I do 
its attendant horrors, now haunts me; visits|not belong except in spirit) is mustered 
me at midnight, with snarl of trumpet and | before the gates, the merest handful of men, 
beat of drum, and bids me prepare once more | The walls of the town, on the other hand, the 
for the hideous strife ; jars upon my ear as || windows and the embrasures, are crowded 
sit daily at my desk, engaged in peacefullest | with foes. ‘The majority of these never move 
avocation, with ping of rifle and clash of|throughout the scene. They await, with 
bayonet ; and causes the sweet voice of my/ Eastern indifference, the punishment that 
wife, and the innocent prattle of my children, | will certainly overtake them, caught, as they 
to mingle with the despairing cry of the! will be, with loaded muskets (for they never 
vanquished, and the hoarse response of the | fire off their weapons) in their hands, The 
conqueror. stillness which precedes the storming, is ter- 
My present home is in a tolerably-sized | rible, 
town in the heart of merry England, where} On a sudden the sharp swift whirr of a 
the foot of foe has not trodden for nearly a | rocket is heard from behind the town, and I 
thousand years; where the most defensible |see it leap up above the highest towers, 
edifice is but the Town-hall, which happens | curve, and then drop inward, as though it 
to have a Gothic battlement ; and where a| beckoned on the host from which it came. 
sanguinary and licentious military exists only | Another and another, until the dark heaven 
in the mitigated form of county police,’is bedight with purple and green, and blue, 
There is, in short, nothing in the circum: | and the air is sulphurous with gunpowder! 
stances of my position to revive the least| A few cannon-shots succeed, and then the 
recollection of war and bloodshed, of for-|tramping of many feet at the double (at the 
tresses bristling with iron and steel, of hosts | charge), with rolls of musketry, but feebly 
inflamed with the animosity of rival creeds | returned from the citadel. A rush of excited 
and races, faces, with white helmets over them, is seen 
Nevertheless, there is ever present to me, | above the rampart; they make for the gate 
a picture widely different indeed from this | and affix to it a something like a cornsack ; 


| 


real scene of peace and civilisation. The /itis a pies then, they draw back into an 


vigorous climate, and the cool breezes of my | angle of the fortification and await, sword in 
native land, the face of the country, and the | hand, the explosion. 
very beasts of the field and fowls of the} At this instant the whole city, as well as 
air, suffer transformation, I am snatched the surrounding country, is illuminated with 
away, in spirit, to another portion of the’ ghastly light ; red fire bursts from cranny 
lobe, The heat is there intense, and, to the and chink; and a hundred rockets cleave 
Juropean, almost unbearable ; enormous|the overhanging darkness with glare and 
tracts of jungle, with here and there vast’! shriek. 
ravines, and in the extreme distance, snow-| Strange to say, the wild beasts of whom 
capped hills of gigantic altitude, take ,the|I have spoken, as if roused by this tumult 
place of the green fields and gentle undula-|from their Jars, now break forth into a 
tions of England, The trumpeting of the|chorus, such as might have terrified Van 
elephant breaks the silence of noonday, in-| Amburgh himself. It seems as though the 
stead of the low of oxen or the bleat of lambs ; | blood-thirsty creatures were revelling in the 
the noise of wild and ferocious animals, of all carnage which is about to follow. The petard 
sorts, is uninterrupted. The hollow roar of | refuses to explode: but, with a British cheer, 
the lion, and the yawning rage-cry of the|the impatient besiegers force open the gate 
Bengal tiger, rend the air; the jackall bays | without its help, and pour in beneath the 
discordantly; and the hyena laughs as he|archway. The sounds of conflict thicken 
bares his cruel teeth. The rhinoceros exalts | within the walls upon which the imperturb- 
his horn occasionally (but without blowing | able sepoys are still seen keeping watch un- 
it), amidst the water-rushes, and the hip-|moved. A mine, flinging gold and silver 
pretense wallows in the marsh ; the stifled |into the air, explodes with a terrible sound; 
ut yet loud complaint of the brown bear is it is the enemy’s treasury; immediately 
mingled with the hinny of the zebra, and the | afterwards I am stunned by a still more 
shriek of the peacock with the plover’s pipe. | frightful thunder; it is the enemy’s maga- 
Tt seems as though the contents of the ark|zine! Darkness and silence succeed for 
itself are congregated under that Eastern | several moments, until a blue light is suddenly 
sun, lit, throwing a baleful gleam upon the spec- 
I behold an ancient city, lofty-walled,|tacle, and a voice (which I recognise as that 
magnificent with garden and temple, de-|of the proprietor of our local zoological gar- 
fended by a native force of six times the | dens) is heard to proclaim ; 
strength of the besiegers, but doomed (I know} “The representation of the Siege of Delhi, 
most surely) tv fall. It is cursed, by reason| gentlemen and ladies, is now concluded 
of the terrible crimes which| have been come | for this evening, of which it is proposed 
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to give a repetition during the ensuing 
week. 


” 


My reminiscence of battle closes with a 
grand pyrotechnic display. 


SARAWAK. 


Tre son of a certain civil officer in the 
East India Company’s service, having ob- 
tained a cadetship, and commenced his career 
in India as a soldier, was shot in the chest 
during the storming of a stockade in the 
Burmese war. The wound was serious, and 
made a furlough necessary. The young 
officer returned to England, recruited his 
health with a short European tour, and, in 
due time, set sail again for India. But the 
wreck of the ship in which he sailed, delayed 
his return to his post until after the furlough 
had expired. His appointment thus for- 
feited, could be recovered only by a tedious 
and formal process. It was abandoned, there- 
fore. No longer a servant of the East India 
Company, Mr. James Brooke, twenty-seven 
years of age, sailed at once from Calcutta for 
China, and, on the way, saw for the first 
time—eight-and-twenty years ago—the beau- 
tiful islands of the spice and the bread-fruit 
swelling in rich verdure from the tropical 
seas. Their luxuriance of wealth—for us 
neglected wealth—the many strange tribes 
and unknown regions in that Indian Archi- 
pelago, the pirate fleets, the glimmerings of 
trade shedding a faint light of civilisation 
here and there, gave double force to an 
adventurous young man’s reflection on the 
value to Great Britain of this border of the 
highway between India and China. 

e have lost Java to the Dutch, thought 

Mr. Brooke, and carelessly have left those 
traders in almost exclusive possession of a 
region that will become of the highest im- 
portance to us whenever the resources of 
China shall be thoroughly laid open. Then, we 
shall find some of these island coasts yielding 
much more than landmarks on the path of a 
grand route of trade, and it will be well for 
tain if a stranger ora rival do not hold 
them all. The wayfarer was impressed by 
what he saw ; he talked with travellers, and 
was impressed by what he heard; he read 
books also until he discovered for himself, in 
Borneo, a field of enterprise that excited his 
ambition. He dwelt on an attractive thought 
till it acquired perhaps undue importance in 
his eyes, and then he planned out for himself 
what might be a life’s work of useful and 
glorious xdventure, He sought, in England, 
to make converts to his opinion, and when, 
by the death of his father, he became the 
owner of a little fortune—about fifty thousand 
pounds—he began to spend it upon the ful- 
filment of his dreams. He bought a yacht of 
a hundred and forty-two tons burthen (the 
Royalist), belonging to the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, and proposed to make in her a 
private expedition, of which he described the 
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object in a paper written at that time. An 
abstract of it appeared in the Journal of the 
Geographical Society. It dwelt on the field 
offered in the Eastern Archipelago for the 
extension of Christianity and commerce ; it 
discussed the commercial position of the 
Dutch, whose trade was beset with restric- 
tions, and their weak hold on the good-will 
of the natives. What Britain had lost by 
the cession of Java was, he said, half re- 
covered by the misrule of the Dutch ; we 
had only to regain some little footing, and, by 
a policy the reverse of that which the Dutch 
were pursuing, win the good-will of the 
natives, and secure slowly and surely the 
simultaneous increase in those seas of our 
territorial possessions and of our prosperity 
in trade. Tn Malludu Bay, at the northern 
point of the great island of Borneo—ex- 
eluding Australia, that is the largest island 
in the world—in Malluda Bay we had already 
a possession favourably placed relative to 
China, and perhaps available for native trade. 
It had good climate, a river supposed to com- 
municate with the lake and the high moun- 
tain of Keeny Balloo, and (it was reported) 
docile natives. “A strong government,” said 
Mr. Brooke, “established in this bay, a 
British territory, capable of extension and 
possessing internal resources, having sufficient 
authority to cultivate a good understandin 

with the native governments, and sprea 

inferior ports over the Archipelago, as 
opportunities offered, would, without in- 
fringing upon the claims of any foreign state, 
ensure a commercial footing on a scale never 
yet developed in this portion of the world.” 
Timor, he thought, might be had on the 
easiest terms from Portugal, and Leuconia as 
a set-off against debt from Spain. He thought 
that one result of the next general war would 
be our possession of the Archipelago, and in 
the meantime was resolved by individual 
exertion to put an end, if he could, to the 
apathy with which England regarded this 
field for her energies, and lead the way to an 
increased knowledge of the Indian Archi- 
pelago. 

The purpose with which Mr. Brooke first 
set out in the Royalist was to explore, 
where exploration might prove practically 
valuable, to collect information of all kinds, 
and to bring together in friendship, wherever 
they met, Englishmen and natives. With 
such objects Mr. Brooke sailed eastward in 
his yacht at the close of the year eighteen 
hundred and thirty-eight. “I cast myself,” 
he had said, “on the waters, like Southey’s 
little book ; but whether the world will know 
me after many days, is a question which, 
hoping the best, I cannot answer.” The 
pioneer has set out 


accomplished for a task ° 
Which his own nature hath enjoined ; 


and to the nature of a pioneer there belong 
qualities defined so sharply that they are apt 
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to beget unstinting friendships and mngonsing 
enmities. Resolute, self-reliant, dispose 

rather to knock down than avoid an obstacle, 
intolerant of opposition, proud of heart, blunt 
of speech, quick at friendship, quick at hate, 
and honest, except in a certain cant of plain- 
ness which not a few men like to admire in 
themselves, we judge Mr. Brooke to have 
been ; not only from his own records of the 
work he did, but from the depositions of the 
enemies he soon managed to raise about his 

th. 

“eo ~ the beginning of June, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-nine, Mr. Brooke’s yacht had 
reached Singapore. There, its owner remained 
for about a month, recovering health, and 
hospitably received by the inhabitants. At 
Singapore he made up his mind to sail thence 
on or about the first of July for Borneo 
Proper, where the Rajah was reported favour- 
able to Europeans, and had lately behaved 
well to a shipwrecked crew. He proposed 
to look at the coast as minutely as he could, 
and visit Sar4wak, a river unknown and un- 
marked on the charts, whence small vessels 
brought antimony ore, There, he expected 
to establish friendly acquaintance with the 
Rajah, who would carry him on to the capital. 
Failing Borneo Proper, he determined to go 
on, as first proposed, to Malludu and return 
by Celebes, thus making the entire round of 

e island. 

Disappointments eonnected with the man- 
ning of the yacht delayed the start from 
Singapore until the end of the third week 
in ya y- In two days they then crossed over 
to Panjong Api, discovering an island not 
laid down, a further surveys and sound- 
ings in correction of the charts, and reached 
the entrance of the Sar4wak river, on the 
right bank of which rises the noble peak of 
Santobong, clothed in the richest verdure. 
Straggling trees mixed with cliffs, crown the 
summit, Below, there is a white beach, 
fringed with light tropical foliage. Crossing 
the difficult entrance to the river, the ex- 
plorers anchored just inside, and despatched 
& boat to the Rajah Muda Hassim, who, after 
many inquiries from the boat people, sent a 
pangeran of rank to weleome them. ‘They 
then dropped up the river, taking hasty 
survey by the way, thirty-five miles through 
deep water, now and then broken with awk- 
ward rocks, to Kuchin or Cat Town, off which 
they anchored on the morning following, and 
fired twenty-one guns in honour of the Rajah. 

Muda Hassim was afterwards described by 
Sir H. Keppel, whose ship he visited, as a 
wretched looking little man, but still with a 
courteous and gentle manner about him that 
prepossessed one in his favour. During that 
visit to the man-of-war there was much dis- 
tress shown on the royal countenance, traced 
afterwards to his having been informed that 
he must not spit in the cabin. On his way 
out, however, he squirted betel juice over the 
deck as he held his hand out to the first 


lieutenant, who called him a dirty beast, 
which, not understanding, he smiled gra- 
ciously. Muda Hassim, Tétle, middle-aged, 
plain, but intelligent and partial to the ‘Eng. 
lish, was uncle to the Sultan of Borneo, and 
virtual governor of a considerable tract of 
country. Second in rank on the Sar4wak 
river was the Rajah’s brother, Muda Mahom- 
med, and third in rank was the Pangeran 
Makota, governor of the place in the 
Rajah’s absence. Of the place itself this was 
Mr. Brooke’s earliest impression. Itisnewly 
established, and likely to prove important in 
a commercial point of view. “ Antimonyore 
is produced in any quantity—gold, tin, rat- 
tans, bees’ wax, and birds’ nests are likely 
procured from the surrounding country, and 
at the place itself is a white clay, excellent 
for pipes, and which the Dutch would 
prize.” After dark on the evening of 
Mr. Brooke’s arrival off the town, the 
Pangeran Makota came to talk with him: 
He said that the Dutch had written offers of 
assistance in opening the mines, and had asked 
leave to trade; that he feared to refuse, but 
did not like the Dutch, and had not an- 
swered them. He did not wish to act with- 
out the Rajah’s authority and responsibility, 
Would Mr. Brooke speak about this to the 
Rajah? He went on to say that three 
English vessels from Singapore had already 
taken away antimony ore, and asked whe- 
ther Mr. Brooke could answer for the coming 
of a sufficient number of English vessels to 
take the produce of the country when its 
resources were developed? Certainly, replied 
Mr. Brooke, if they are safe from outrage: 
where there is profitable trale, there need 
not be a lack of English ships. Makota 
finally asked, whether the trade with Borneo 
would be a consideration that would induce 
England to enter into a defensive alliance 
with them, and protect them in case of 
attack from the Dutch. Mr. Brooke thought 
that England would not interfere in the con- 
cerns of a foreign power, and told Makota 
that he had nothing to fear from Datch 
aggression while his state—the last independ- 
ent Malay state—resisted overtures of the 
Dutch for a first footing on its soil. When 
once they assisted in opening a country they 
established claims on it, and were not easily 
again got rid of. 

On the day following the Royalist had leave 
to go up the river to Samarahan. They found 
it a noble river, navigable for fifty miles, 
rolling over a rich alluvial land clothed with 
forests and rice grounds, and broken with 
granite mountains, Other rivers intersect it, 
most of them equai to the Thames in width 
and depth, save at their entrances, but at a 
hundred miles or less inland, all of them 
narrow streams, These rivers, to the dis- 
tance of thirty to seventy miles, and about 
a hundred and forty miles of coast, were, 
for the first time, surveyed. A friendly foot- 
ing was established with the Borneans, and 
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free permission was found for the trade with 
Borneo of English vessels, while the Dutch 
were excluded, and their correspondence on 
the subject with the governor Makota came 
into Mr. Brooke’s possession. An unfortunate 
rebellion prevented the explorers from pene- 
trating, so far as they wished, into the coun- 
try ; but, Mr. Brooke, during the first visit, 
had so little thought of establishing himself 
at Sar4wak, that he said, in a published 
letter, written at the time, “I have thought 
it right, when asked my opinion, to express 
it to the native prince. As an English gen- 
tleman, without interest or partiality, I have, 
for his own safety, strongly recommended 
him never to allow any government, or 
any body of white men to settle in his 
country.” 

Towards the middle of October, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-nine, the Royalist left the 
coast of Borneo, and returned to Singapore, 
where Mr. Brooke was thanked by merchants 
for the service he had done, and coldly 
received by the governor, who discouraged the 
blending of political doctrine with his explo- 
ration. His ambition and self-confidence are 
at once evident in his letters, “If I was 
governor of the Straits,” he says, “ with power 
to restrict the Dutch, I would spread the 
British name and commerce through many 
channels now shut or unknown. - One thing I 


regret not having tried to effect whilst at 
home, and that is, getting a knighthood—a 


civic knighthood.” He desires it for no 
meaner object than that increase of con- 
sideration among colonists, which would give 
greater influence and greater power to push 
forward his patriotic schemes. From this 
time forth he never drops the subject of the 
knighthood until it is obtained. 

In November eighteen hundred and thirty- 
nine Mr. Brooke started from Singapore 
upon his second cruise—spent four months 
among the coral reefs of the deep Bay of 
Boni at the south of Celebes, where he found 
the natives bold, enterprising, hospitable, and 
open-hearted,—spent six weeks in the interior, 
and laid down four or five hundred miles of 
coast line. After his return to Singapore, he 
writes home in one of the private letters 
published by his friends, “Iam really be- 
coming a great man, dearest mother; the 
world talks of me! The rulers of England 
threaten to write to me! Newspapers call 
me patriotic and adventurous! ‘lhe Geogra- 
phical Society pays me compliments ! Am I not 
a great man ! I wish I had fortune, and then 
they should see that I deserve something. At 
present, my sphere, though I am well content 
with it, is very cramped. With more fortune, 
I would come home, and return to this field 
and finish it, and that would be a solid monu- 
ment of fame.” 

We dwell somewhat minutely upon these 
first days, because we may find in them, better 
than elsewhere, the key to Mr. Brouke’s 
subsequent career, The desire for money is 
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| expressed often, and is blended, inconsistently 


to all appearance, with expressions of con- 
tempt for riches and appreciation of the 
sweets of luxury. But a man who has no 
sense of the luxury of indulgence can deserve 
no credit for self-denial. In the words we 
have just quoted, the adventurer wished for 
more wealth, that he might spend it upon 
what he regarded as a patriotic enterprise, 
an enterprise upon which—to the wonder- 
ment of those who have denounced him as 
a sordid speculator—he has already spent the 
fortune that he had. 

In the middle of August, eighteen hundred 
and forty, Mr. Brooke sailed frum Singapore, 
as he believed, for his last cruise to Borneo, 
He proposed to get from Borneo to Manilla, 
and thence probably to cross to China, where 
the war, which he considered just and politic, 
was one in which he “should greatly have 
liked to have been dashingly employed, or 
usefully.” 

“ After this cruise to Borneo,” he wrote, 
“T shall feel that I have done fully as much 
as I promised the public, except going to 
New Guinea, which I abandon with reluc- 
tance, but from prudential motives, for I do 
not intend to involve myself for the public 
benefit, and my money, which I have devoted 
to this voyage, is running low.” 

But it happened that upon touching at 
Sardwak, Mr. Brooke found the Rajah Muda 
Hassim still beset by the rebellion which had 
been raging for four years, and unwilling to 
part with a European whose help might 
secure to him the victory. Mr. Brooke 
stayed, therefore, and helping to fight the 
Rajah’s battles,—yeneral of anarmy of Malays, 
Chinese, and twenty tribes of Dyaks, officered 
by a dozen of his shipmates,—in three months 
brought the rebels to an unconditional sur- 
render, and then with difficulty saved the 
lives of all who had surrendered. 

Of this turning event in the story of Saré- 
wak, we give Mr. Brooke’s own rapid and 
accurate sketch, extracted from a vindicatory 
pamphlet published by him in a later year. 

“I visited Sara4wak in my yacht. I was 
unconnected with commerce. I met a native 
prince involved in difficulties. I assisted 
him. He offered me the country. I at first 
declined, as it would be ungenerous to accept. 
I was not eager to embrace the offer. The 
war was terminated successfully. Muda 
Hassim made out an agreement purporting 
that I was to reside at Sardwak, to seek 
for profit. I objected, and was assured 
that this was not the agreement understood | 
between us, Trusting to the good faith of | 
the Rajah, I purchased a vessel. I loaded 
her with cargo. I made this cargo over to 
him. I was detained month after month, at 
aruinous expense” (the return cargo of 
antimony not being supplied). “I requested 
repayment, or the fulfilment of his promise 
The Rajah allowed the justice of what I 
urged, and again pledged himoelf to give me 








oe 


Charles Dickens.) 
the country. Delays followed—poison was 
attempted. I resolved to bring matters to an 
issue. I loaded the guns, obtained an inter- 
view, and with many protestations of kind- 
ness towards the Rajah, I threatened Makota 
with attack, as neither he (the Rajah) nor 
myself were safe, whilst Makota continued 
practising these arts. The Rajah then ful- 
filled his repeated promise. The Sultan’s 
signature was freely obtained” (that is to 
say, in consideration of a yearly tribute of 
two thousand dollars) “to the same grant of 
Sar4wak, and I declined the government of 
all the rivers along a coast line of three hun- 
dred miles.” Makota would seem to have 
been too doggedly mindful of the advice given 
him by Mr. Brooke on his first visit as an 
English gentleman without interest or par- 
tiality, “never to allow any government, or 
any body of white men to settle in his 
country.” 
There can be no doubt, we think, that in 
these proceedings, Mr. Brooke acted as a 
artial judge in his own cause, the cause, he 
d right to think, of humanity. At the 
very time when he had proposed abandoning 
his chosen field of enterprise, there was 
opened to him a fair way of settling as a 
chief among the Borneans, and using all his 
energies from the best poiut of action for 
diffusing a better civilisation among the 
natives, by establishing a model state, and 
showing them the way to active commerce. 
At the same time he might secure a point of 
action for his country, from which she could 
extend her influence in the Indian Archi- 
pelago, according to the principles that he 
ad advocated when he first made known his 
project of an Eastern cruise. It flattered his 
ambition, too, to have, on any scale, the 
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last Jang, Muda Hassim’s’ father 
wished to place his son upon the throne, but 
his daughter urged the claim of his grandson, 
who was the direct offspring of the deceased 
ruler. Neither claim was abandoned, neither 
was urged to extremity. The grandson took 
no more than the title of Sultan, and 
Muda Hassim, on the death of an elder 
brother, succeeded to his claims and to the 
powers of Bandharra, or prime minister, who, 
since the Sultan was:imbecile, had really the 
chief power in the state. An illegitimate son 
of Muda Hassim’s father, the Pangeran Usop, 
restless, energetic, and ambitious, had pressed 
Muda hard, and had fomented rebellion 
against him. This man was himself after- 
wards, among the intrigues of the Bornean 
court, defeated, deserted, and destroyed. 

‘The Rajah’s little state began to prosper. 
“We have diamonds, gold, tin, iron, and anti- 
mony ore, certain; we have copper, reported, 
Besides the mineral wealth, we have a soil 
fit for the cultivation of the richest vegetable 
productions. Coffees, nutmegs, cotton, would 
all flourish here. Rice, sago, and any other 
grain grow in abundance and perfection, and 
the country is greatly cleared of wood and 
jungle by the industry of the Dyaks, Our 
chief want is inhabitants, and of these we 
shall have enough, provided the government 
is just and fair in its dealings.” How 
the labourers had been oppressed under 
Makota’s rule, is shown by the fact, that they 
were forced to supply him, for two rupees, 
with ten pekuls of the antimony ore, which 
he sold again at two rupees a pekul; and 
beyond this profit of a thousand per cent., 
extorted five Cendeed per cent. more out of 
the labourer by using false measures, against 
which he dared not complain. Rajah Brooke 


oor of a king, and there was a touch of| quadrupled the price of this labour, and 
e 


roism in the whole situation, that would 
naturally gratify his love of adventure. 
Rather than lose the opportunity presented 
to his grasp, as he must otherwise have 
done, he produced the guus of the Royalist as 
evidence. on his behalf to overweigh the oppo- 
sition of Makota. But had this been done by 
a Dutchman, what would Mr. Brooke, now 
Rajah Brooke, have said ? 


he Dutchian, if he had done this, would | 


have done it for pelf only. Rajah Brooke | 
unquestionably thought of the social benefits 
he might extend. His first act was to secure 
the release of a number of imprisoned women, 
wives belonging to a hostile tribe. He ex- 
amined laws, and revived righteous ones that 
had become obsolete. He lessened very 
= the oppression suffered by poor Dyak | 
abourers, and began at once to lay founda- 


tions of the prosperity that he did not fail | 
ere long to secure for Sarawak. 





Muda Hassim, we have said, was uncle to | 
the Sultan. The title of the supreme monarch 
in Borneo is Jang de per Tuam, and this 
title was in abeyance when Mr. Brooke, 
received the grant of Saréwak. On the death | 


made it no longer compulsory. He retained 
to himself the profit of the mines which are 
royalties throughout the Archipelago: not for 
his own sole and exclusive use, but as the 
main part of the revenue upon which alone 
he could support his plans tor the ameliora- 
tion of the country. To be released from 
the necessity of looking for a public revenue 
to the private anxiety of trade, was a desire 
constantly expressed by him, and to the mis- 
apprehension that fixed on him reproach for 
adventuring at once as prince and trader, he 
could reply, in eighteen hundred and fifty- 
three, that not only had his trading been for 
the relief of his subjects from oppressive 
tribute, but that he was twenty thousand 
pounds poorer than he had been when he 
started from the Kast, 

Moreover, he had piracy to battle with, 
and among the pirates found none that 
caused so much insecurity to his colony as 
the Sakarran and Serebas Dyaks, men 
without fire-arms, using rude arrows, power- 
less indeed against the European, but the 
strong cause of misery among - defence- 
less tribes, whose wives apd children they 
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bore intoslavery. At the close of eighteen 
hundred and forty-one, the Rajah wroie, 
“Whether I get aid or not, I am going to 
put down piracy next year.” In March, 
eighteen hundred and forty-three, Mr. Brooke 
was still holding his ground by help of the 
antimony trade, and hoping to be set free 
of much care by Government recognition, 
and by the raising of a company with capital 
enough to make the country. But he soon 
afterwards had to cry hold, on finding that 
the speculators at home were disposed not only 
to raise exaggerated hopes as to the facility 
of getting wealth out of Sar4wak, but to 
apereanie to themselves those resources of 
the country which were being spent on its 
right government, The Government of Eng- 
land was then making inquiry into Bornean 
affairs, and the people of England were atten- 
tive to the Rajah Brooke’s career. In this 
year eighteen hundred and forty-three, Sir 
H. Keppel, in the Dido, visited the Indian 
Archipelago, and assisted Mr. Brooke in his 
war against piracy. 

It was after conflicts arising out of an en- 
gagement entered into between the Sultan, 

uda Hassim, and the English for suppression 
of pirates that the Pangeran Usop met with a 
violent death, Soon afterwards, early in 


eighteen hundred and forty-six, the Sultan 


siden 


changed his = —murdered, in 
his Uncle Muda Hassim, and eleven 
or twelve of Muda Hassim’s brothers and 
sons. The Rajah Brooke then refused any 
longer to acknowledge the Sultan as his 
suzerain, or to hold Sar4wak under his gift. 
Sir Thomas Cochrane, in the Phlegethon, a 
few months afterwards, went up the Bruné 
river, with Mr. Brooke on board, was fired 
upon by the Sultan, who, of course, then lost 
his forts and town, and fled into the in- 
terior, He was pursued, and, under compul- 
sion in the jungle, did all that was asked of 
him ; among other things, re-gave Sarawak, 
free of tribute, to the English Rajah. 

Upon these incidents, Mr. Hume founded 
the strong case which he made out against Mr. 
Brooke, and which he thus stated : “ Sarawak 
was obtained under the guns of the Royalist, 
for a yearly tribute of two thousand dollars, 
that was never paid, and that was got rid of! 
under the guns of Sir Thomas Cochrane, 
when a new grant was obtained from the 
Sultan after he had been hunted into the 
jungle. Is this,” Mr. Hume asked, “ inter- 
national law 7” And when Mr. Brooke was! 
appointed, in eighteen hundred and forty- 
seven, commissioner and consul-general for | 
Great Britain to the Sultan of Borneo, it was | 
asked, could he stand fairly in such relations 
towards the man whom he had injured, and | 
whom he characterised as having the head of 
an idiot and the heart of a pirate? Facta,| 
put into the form of such questions, looked 
ugly enough, though any reader who has 
followed the history of Sarawak fairly through 
its successive stages will not precisely accept 
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all the inferences that such questions would 
suggest. At Sar4wak there had been formed 
a prosperous and united native population, 
altogether friendly tothe English. The trade 
of the place, which was conveyed, when Mr, 
Brooke first settled there, by a few native 
prahus, after ten years of his fostering, em- 
ployed twenty-five thousand tons of shipping, 

Early in eighteen hundred and forty-seven 
possession was tuken of the univhabited island 
of Labuan, at the entrance of the Borneo 
River, as a British settlement. It is an 
island eleven or twelve miles long, and six in 
its greatest breadth; contains a most im- 
portant coal seam; and now yields coal for 
the steamers in that quarter of the globe, 
besides exporting some to countries bordering 
the eastern seas. As a place of settlement 
for Europeans, it has proved unhealthy, In 
the same year, Mr. Brooke visited England, 
where he was in great request as a new sort 
of room ornament. An English Rajah be- 
came the lion of the day, suffered great 
damage by over-praise, and, after a four 
months’ stay, was taken out again in a 
Queen’s ship, knight of the Bath, governor of 
Labuan, with two thousand a-year, and com- 
missioner and consul-general to the native 
states of Borneo, 

In the same year (eighteen hundred and 
forty-seven) the Eastern Archipelago Com- 
pany was formed to develop Labuan, and to 
take advantage of Sir James Brooke’s rela- 
tions with Sar4wak for the establishment of 
new branches of British commerce with 
Borneo, Of this company, his former friend 
and partner or agent in trade, Mr, Wise, was 
the promoter; and for Mr. Wise’s interest in 
it, there was secured to him by the charter an 
amount of payment that Sir James regarded as 
excessive and extravagant. Being in England 
again in November, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one, he complained of the misconduct of 
directors, and intrigues of their servants, in 
Borneo. The company worked ill, and, 
acting on a false certificate of paid-up capital, 
was proceeded against by Sir James, success- 
fully, in the Court of Queen’s Bench, This 
contest arrayed against Sir James Brooke 
the hostility of the Company, and established 
enmity between himself and Mr. Wise. In 
the Archipelago itself, less creditable quar- 
rels were established. The Rajah’s self-con- 
fidence, strengthened by flattery, begot some 
tendency to tyrannise, Mr. Napier, a son 
of Professor Macvey Napier, who had gone 
out as Lieutenant-Governor of Labuan, 
and upon whom, as the only resident au- 
thority, the work of the settlement devolved, 
claimed too much independence, was quat- 
relled with, and, when occasion rose, sup- 
pressed, 

Then there was the great quarrel over & 
trading agent, Mr. Burns, in which Sit 
James’s part seems to have been misrepre- 
sented by the enemies whom he was raising 
about his ears, sometimes by just and wise 
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sometimes by just but impolitic, sometimes 
by harsh and vindictive denunciation. The 
long and useless letters of dissatisfaction 
written to the authorities after Doctor Miller, 
surgeon of the Nemesis, had been acquitted 
by the court martial which Sir James pro- 
eured to be held over him, for suspicion of 
having written to the Singapore Free Press 
an unfriendly account of the massacre of 
irates up the Kaluka in March, eighteen 
andred and forty-nine, show simply an in- 

tolerance of temper. The long and intem- 

rate letter written to the Governor of the 
Btraits Settlement for the purpose of pro- 
curing the discharge of Mr. Woods, the 
editor of that paper, from his public situa- 
tions, could also tend only to the prejudice of 
its writer’s credit. We do not say that Sir 
James was on the wrong side in all these 
quarrels, but it was at any rate an indisereet 
perilling of his credit as a public man 80 to 
act as to beget a series of parliamentary 
papers simply on the subject of his bicker- 
ings. We have gone through the distasteful 
work of reading the whole of these papers, 
and extract from them nothing at all to stain 
Sir James’s honour. We remember, too, that 
he had placed himself in the position of a 
baited lion. But the public does not look 
into details, and does not make minute allow- 
anees. The world says it is a man’s own 
fault if he is always in dispute. Then, too, 
Sir James had unfortunately published a 
great deal of off-hand writing, and all manner 
of innocent but unconsidered phrases could be 
picked out of his journals, 

Upon other cries got up agaiast him, there 
came, as a climax, terrible tales of the mas- 
sacre of feeble pirates in March and in July 

ighteen hundred and forty-nine. The de- 
tails were terrible enough. We shrink from 
their repetition ; but to make matters worse 
it was so stoutly argued that a great number 
of the victims were no pirates at all, that a 
Commission of Inquiry was obtained, and it 
was only by its decision that Sir James 
Brooke’s character was finally and fairly 
cleared, It was truly among pirates that 
the havoc had been made. One of the earliest 
determinations that had been expressed by 
the English Rajah of Sarawak, was, that he 
would put an end to the piracy that was the 
ruin of the Eastern seas. The government, 
by its active assent in the form of ships of 
war, supported him in this effort, and the 
evil is not to be laid to his charge if he was 
supported also by a British regulation for 
the suppression of piracy all over the globe, 
which made the wholesale destruction of 
Malay pirate crews a gold mine to the sailor, 
and stimulated in him an unholy thirst for 
blood. There was a prize of twenty pounds 
on every pirate killed. or taken, five pounds 
on every one attacked without being captured 
or destroyed. At what rate English seamen 


suddenly betook themselves to the working | 
pirate mine in the seas round about: 
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Borneo may be seen from this return made 
to the House of Commons. The average 
yearly payment for pirates’ head money from 
the year eighteen hundred and twenty-five 
to the year eighteep hundred and forty- 
eight —that is, for fourteen years—had been 
sixteen hundred and twenty-seven pounds, 
But in the single session of eighteen hundred 
and fifty the vote on this account was for no 
less than one hundred and six thousand four 
hundred and forty pounds, chiefly for killing 
Dyaks. For the single night affair of the 
thirty-first of July, the head-money came to 
twenty thousand seven hundred pounds, 
Head-money was at once abolished, and we 
have since heard little more about suppressing 
pirates in the Eastern seas, 

Thus Sariwak ceased to be a favourite 
among the topics of the day, though still the 
settlement has prospered. Measures taken 
to prevent opium smuggling, caused in the 
February and March of last year determined 
attacks by the Chinese on the Government, 
people, and property, at Sar4wak. Sir James 
himself narrowly escaped with his life, and 
much damage was done before the necessary 
measures could be taken for the quelling of 
the enemy. The Chinese were defeated, and 
driven into the jungle, their loss being 
estimated at two thousand lives ; the loss on 
the other side was only twelve Malays and 
Dyaks. 

The English Government has disclaimed 
any intention of extending British territory 
on the north-west coast of Borneo. It averts 
its countenance even from Sard4wak, which it 
onee regarded with so much indulgence, Sir 
James Brooke is now again in England, 
telling us, most truly, that the time. has 
arrived when we must finally decide what 
fruit his life’s labour shall bear. We are at 
this moment engaged with other nations in 
an effort (which must soon succeed) to open 
China fairly to the enterprise of Europe, 
Between our Indian empire and the ports of 
China, it requires but little foresight to know 
that we shall ere long need a port. of our 
own that commands the route ; such a port, 
and the most convenient place for a telegraph 
station, is Sarawak. The position is made ; 
the English Government has only to — 
it, and support it. Im its creation, Mr. 
Brooke has spent his energies freely, and 
spent his fortune. Hehas never charged on the 
revenues of Sar4wak, interest on his money, 
poured out for the development of its re- 
sources ; he asks now for no interest, but he 
desires that the English Government may 
take his place as the public creditor of the 
settlement, and employ for its further ad- 
vancement the power and resources of Great 
Britain. 

The powers of an individual have been 
strained to the utmost ; but the work of the 
pioneer will have been done, if his country- 
men press in to occupy the ground he has 
begun to ¢lear. Or, is the work to end when 
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his arm fails him, and is the wilderness to} On his way to the village Jules met many 
close again ovér the little field that he has|of the villagers, who had seen the smoke and 
staked and planted ? 


flames, and were running to see whence the 
fire proceeded. Telling them hastily what 
TRUTH IN IRONS. direction to take, Jules ran on to the Mairie. 
But Monsieur the Maire had gone to spend 

I. the evening with a friend in the next village; 

On the twenty-third of July, eighteen | and the firemen dared not take their engine 
hundred and forty-six, towards the close of| to extinguish the fire without a written order 
a sultry day, two men were strolling along|from that important functionary. Jules 
the high-road leading from Bazeille to La/| therefore volunteered to go and inform him 
Motte Landron: both little villages, situated | of the occurrence, and obtain the requisite 


ee - — 


in the French department of La Gironde. | order. 
These two men were Jean Delorme and Jules 
Delorme, his son. 

Jules was in higi spirits; for the object 
he had worked hard to accomplish for the 
last six years—the dream of his youth— 
was realised. He was parish schoolmaster, 
and the accepted suitor of Louise, the best 
and prettiest girl of the surrounding villages, 
Monsieur Courtras, the rich corn merchant, 
would never, however, have consented to the 
marriage of his daughter with a poor school- 
master, if he had not won his position very 
rapidly, and had still a prospect of rising 
higher. For Monsieur Courtras had always 
‘wished to marry Louise to Victor Leblanc, 
who had quite enough to live upon indepen- 
dently, and would inherit all the property of | 
a rich uncle, Jules was therefore in high | 
spirits, because he and his father had been 
spending the evening with the Courtras 
family, and his marriage with Louise had 
been fixed to take place on the first of 
September. 

While still upon their way home, at the 
turning of a road, Jules and his father met 
two men dressed in dark blue’ blouses, and | 
black cloth caps. They seemed vexed and 
startled at meeting them, and answered their 
passing good evening in rather constrained 
voices, 

“Those are strangers,” said Jean Delorme; 





“I wonder where they are going.” 

“But what is that?” suddenly inter- 
rupted Jules, pointing across some fields upon 
the right-hand side of the road: “surely 
it is something on fire. Yes, there is now 
flame ; it must be a haystack in old Gay’s 
farm.” 

The father and son hastened their steps, 
and in about a quarter of an hour came near 
the farm. To their dismay, on approach- 
ing it, they found that the fire did not proceed 
from a haystack, but from the farmhouse itself, 
which was built of wood and thatch. Forks 





After an hour’s sharp walking, Jules 
reached Marmande; and, with some difficulty, 
found the maire quietly sipping black coffee, 
and smoking a cigar in his friend’s garden. 
The pompous and fussy official on hearing 
what was the matter, said: 

“Very well, I will write out two orders; 
one for the firemen to take their engine, and 
the other for the officer commanding the 
aaa at La Reolle to send a few troops to 

eep order and assist in putting out the fire; 
and you will tell my secretary to deliver 
them both immediately. As for myself, I 
shall follow in a few minutes, and direct the 
operations.” 

On his return to La Motte Landron, Jules 
gave the two orders to the secretary, and 
then hastened to rejoin his father at the 
farm. He found, on arriving, that the con- 
flagration had spread from the house to the 
barns and several of the haystacks; and the | 
blazing mass shed a reddish hue over several 
hundred men, women, and children, who 
were perched upon every bank, mound, or 
tree, which commanded a good view of the 
spectacle, 

“Where is Gay ?” inquired Jules of some 
of the bystanders. 

“ Alas! poor man, he is not to be found, 
he must have perished in the flames before 
any one arrived,” was the reply; “your 
futher tried to force his way into the house; 
but, after being nearly suffocated with the 
smoke, was obliged to return.” 

Here the conversation was put an end te 
by the arrival, at a brisk trot, of six firemen 
harnessed to their engine, and dressed in dark 
blue clothes and bright brass helmets, The 
officer ia command immediately ordered & 
chain to be formed, to hand buckets of water 
to the firemen from the well, situated at 
about two hundred yards’ distance from the 
house, But the greater bulk of the crowd 
began to disperse as soon as the firemen 


of crimson flame were now issuing from|approached them with their little leatherm 
every window and door, illuminating the sky,| buckets like hats, and only a few boys cone 
the trees, the stack-yard, and the surrounding | sented to form a chain. These boys, however, 
country. were bent upon nothing but mischief an 
“Run and alarm the village, Jules,” said | enjoying themselves; so, as each passed the 
the futher, “call the firemen and the Maire.| bucket along with one hand, he generally 
Gay must be gone in search of assistance ; for | dipped his other into it, and dashed a handful 
he could not have been in bed when the fire | of the water at the face of his nearest neigh- 
broke out. At any rate I will remain here|bour. As each boy in his turn did the same, 
and watch,” 'when the buckets reached the hands of the 
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firemen, they rarely contained more than a 
few drops of water at the bottom. In vain 
the firemen remonstrated with them, telling 
them to be more careful, and not to spill the 
water. They were only answered by long 
and loud peals of laughter. The calamity 
was enjoyed by these urchins with the same 
feeling—or want of feeling—as if it had been 
a merry-making. 

At length a diversion was occasioned by 
the arrival of Monsieur the Maire in his 
cocked hat, and a detachment of infantry in 
undress red pantaloons and caps, and short 
blue jackets. The boys now having become 
tired of their fun, seized the opportunity to 
runaway. It was useless for the soldiers to) 
run after them to bring them back, for in an | 
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meeting with the two strange men upon the 
road, Jean and Jules Delorme heard no more 
of the affair for some weeks, 


Il, 


Tue first of September happened to fall on 
one of those days when aaa Gaul fully 
justifies the appellation bestowed upon her 
by enraptured travellers, All nature was 
radiant with the golden glow of sun upon the 
harvests of wheat and maize ; every tree was 

| borne down by its load of mellow fruit ; and, 

|as far as the eye could scan, the view pre- 

\sented dwarf forests of green leaves and 
poe grapes, intersected here and there 
y a silvery arm of the Garonne river. 

The little village of Bazeille also wore an 


instant they became invisible. ‘The soldiers; unusually animated appearance. From an 
and firemen therefore set to work in earnest | early hour there had been a bustle of young 
to check the progress of the conflagration ; | girls, white dresses, and flowers, About 
and after two hours of untiring effort, they | eleven o'clock, the large stone house standing 
had sufficiently mastered the flames to be| somewhat by itself upon the high-road to 
able to enter the house and look for Gay,| La Motte ndron became the centre of 
Two of the firemen were directed to search| attraction. This was the residence of the 
the house, and Jules offered to guide! father of the bride; where a guard of honour, 
them through the different rooms. But it composed of the young men of the two vil- 
was impossible to effect an entrance by the lages, saluted every new arrival with loud 
front, on account of the rafters which sup- vivas. 

ported the roof having given way and fallen} At twelve o’clock the wedding-party came 
in. The three men therefore proceeded to out of the house, and formed in procession to 
the back and entered the dining-room, which! walk to the village church. First came the 
Jules supposed would be the least burned, pretty little dark-eyed bride, leaning on 
ewing to the floor being paved with stone her father’s arm, and almost smothered in 
dials, This, in fact, they found to be the| white muslin, myrtle, and orange blossoma, 
ease; but the smoke in the room was so| Next walked the bridegroom with the bride’s 
stifling that they did not think it prudent to mother, followed by the bridesmaid and the 
continue their search. Retracing their steps, bridegroom’s father. Then, two and two, 
one of the firemen stumbled over something came the rest of the company, all dressed in 
upon the floor. His companions, upon turn- the gayest colours, and talking and laughing 
ing the light of their lantern upon him, were | their loudest, 
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horrified to behold the corpse of the unfor-| 
tunate old man lying upon the ground, 
his clothes covered with blood, and only 
partially burnt. 

The maire and the others who were out- 
side were called, and they were all soon 
assembled in the tottering charred room. 

“He'has been murdered,” said the maire, 
“and the house has been set on fire to con- 
ceal the crime.” 

“Yes ; and the house has been plundered,” 
added the secretary ; “see how the cupboards 
have been ransacked.” 

The corpse, after the usual formalities, was 
carried to the Mairie, and the firemen and 
soldiery encamped for the rest of the night 
near the farm, to be at hand in case the con- 
flagration should break out again. 

it was three o’clock in the morning when 
Jean and his son entered their home, tired 
and drenched. Two days after the cata- 
strophe they attended the funeral of Eugéne 
Gay, which was followed by Victor Leblane 


as chief mourner ; in a few more days they | 


Were examined by the lawyers sent from 


La Reolle to investigate the case. Having de- | 


posed to the discovery of the fire, and their 


—— 


As the procession moved along, groups 
of young girls advanced, singing, to scatter 
| flowers at the feet of the lovely bride, In 
this way the wedding-party had arrived 
within a few steps of the quaint old village 
church, when suddenly six gendarmes fully 
,armed advanced rapidly towards the party. 
|'They all stopped to watch the movements of 
ithe police agents, and inquire among them- 
|selves the cause of their arrival. Ina few 
}more seconds the gendarmes had come up to 
| the group, and, having given the bride a 
| military salute in passing, stopped and divided 
into two parties. Each of these two parties, 
then simultaneously seizing by the arm, the 


| bridegroom, Jules Delorme, and the bride- . 


groom’s father, Jean Delorme, exclaimed : 
“We arrest you in the name of the king {” 
“What for?” indignantly asked Jules, 

| shaking off the three men who held him. 
“For murdering Eugéne Gay, and setting 

fire to his house,” was the reply; “here is 

| our warrant duly signed and stamped,” 

“ But why is my father arrested 7” 

“ As your accomplice.” 

“We are both innocent !” Jules protested, 

.“ There is some grievous mistake here!” 
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“©, yes! there is some serious mistake 
here,” chimed in several voices, 

“That may be,” replied the gendarme ; 
“but that is not our business. Our business 
is to obey orders. So, as we cannot stay 
here discussing any longer, you must both 
come along with us immediately.” 

In the meantime the whole bridal proces- 
sion and a mob of villagers had crowded 
round the gendarmes and their prisoners. 
Foremost in their midst stood the bride, 
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Au preliminary legal proceedings im 
France being kept secret, the public heard no 
more of the murder of Eugéne Gay until the 
trial of Jules Delorme and his accomplice 
Jean Delorme, was announced to take place 
upon the twenty-first of September, in the 
Palace of Justice at Bordeaux. 

Upon the appointed day, and long before 
the appoiuted hour, an immense concourse of 


anxiously inquiring what it all meant. When | persons were assembled outside the Hall of 


aware of the fearful reality, her face became 
almost as white as her dress, and she 
clutched a firmer hold of her father’s arm. 
As Jules turned towards her, he saw at a 
glance all he wished to know. Louise was 
confident of his innocence. 

The police agents, wisliing to avoid a scene, 
tried to hurry their prisoners away, while 
their friends and relatives crowded around 
them, each one being louder than the other in 
expressions of surprise and lamentation. As 
for Madame Delorme, she offered to go to 


Justice, awaiting the opening of the doors, 
Among them were many of the inhab- 
itants of the villages of Bazeille and La 
Motte Landron, but none of the nearest 
relatives~ of the two accused men, At ten 
o’clock the doors were thrown open, and in a 
few minutes the space allotted to the public 
in the court was crowded to suffocation. At 
a quarter past ten o’clock, the prisoners were 
brought im by six gendarmes, with death-like 
silence. One of the law journals published a 
pen and ink portrait of the accused, from 


prison with her husband and son, and was/ which we-extract the following :—* The prin- 


only pacified by her lyisband observing that 
she would be of more use out of the prison 
than in it. 

When Jules asked and obtained the con- 
sent of the gendarmes to his going by hiniself 
to say farewell to his bride, she was standing 
a little apart from the rest of the bridal pro- 
cession, waiting for the excitement to subside. 
On approaching her, Julez said in a low 
voice, taking her hand in his: 

“ Louise, this is a dreadful charge which is 
bronght against us ; but, if there is any justice 
in our country, I shall soon be able to prove 
my innocence. Therefore do not despair, and 
everything will speedily come right again.” 

“ft am not afraid, Jules, for I know you 
are innocent.” 

“ Farewell, then ! I shall go to prison less 
unhappy.” 

Jules would have lingered longer, but the 
gendarmes were calling to him to come 
quickly, So, hastily pressing the hand of his 
bride, he tore himself away from her, and 
delivered himself into cuntolly: 

“ Good-bye, my friends,” he said, with a 
forced smile. “This is merely some error 
which will soon be put right. Let us hope 
we shall soon meet again.” 

“Yes ; we shall soon meet again!” they 
all shouted in chorus, as Jules and his father, 
conducted by the police agents, moved across 
the open Place towards the Mairie. The crowd 
waited until the font had disappeared 
inside the gates of the town-hall; and then 
all the people returned sadly to their respec- 
tive homes. 

That night, Jean and Jules Delorme, after 
undergoing a private examination by the 

olice officials at Bazeille, were transferred, 
Pandenffed to each other, first to the prison 
of La Reolle, and in a few days tothe prisons 
of Bordeaux. 


cipal accused, Jules Delorme, came first. He 
is a tall, thim, intelligent-looking young man, 
about twenty-six years of age. His face is 
oval, his complexion is dark, and his hair and 
whiskers are black. His appearance is alto- 
gether calculated to prepossess a stranger, who 





might not be aware of the two-fold crime he 
is accused of. Indeed, the only true signs of 
the great criminal, which he allowed to show 
themselves during the trial, were the nervous 
twitchings of his mouth, and the sudden 


| flashes of fary which he darted from his fiery 


black eyes, as the witnesses proceeded with 
their evidence. Jean Delorme, his accom 
plice and father, is a military-looking man, of 
about sixty years of age. Both prisoners 
were respectably dressed m black ; and were 
accompanied by their advocate, Monsieur 
Edouard de la Tour.” 

At half-past ten o’clock, the president 
and the court having taken their seats, the 
jury was sworn, and the proceedings com- 
menced by the reading of the act of accusa- 
tion by the chief clerk. This document, after 
describing the discovery of the fire and the’ 
murder, detailed the circumstances which 
proved (as it said) the guilt of the two 
aaa :—In the first place, Jules Delorme 

ad bought, some six months before, a house 
and bit of land from Eugéne Gay, arranging 
to pay an annuity of twelve pounds, during 
the life-time of the old man. Of course the 
motives of the murder were thus laid 
bare. In the second place, Jules confessed 
to having passed close to Gay’s farm am 
hour or so before the fire broke out 
Besides, the two eee were the first per 
sons who knew of the fire, and who gave the 
alarm. Moreover, careful investigution# 
jhad been made by the police, and it was 
found that nobody had seen any strangers if 
| the vicinity that evening. The prisoners de 
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nounced two persons, whom they pretend to|in the court, as he was dressed in deep 
have met upon the road just before the dis-| mourning, and seemed to give his evidence 
covery of the conflagration. But these per-| with great reluctance. He was described as 
sons were seen by nobody else. a fair, distinguished looking young man, 

The act of accusation went on to state the | about twenty-six years of age. In answer 
art taken by Jean Delorme in the murder.|to the questions addressed to ‘him by the 
But at this point the act of accusation ran off | crown counsel, he stated, that he resided 
into conjecture. It was supposed (it said)|at Le Reolle, only making short visits to 
that the father watched while the son perpe-|his uncle at Bazeille; that the first news 
trated the crime, and afterwards assisted him|of the murder of his uncle reached him 
in his means of concealment. the next oroeg 4 by one of the labourers 

An abridged history of the lives of the| employed upon the farm; that he did not 
two prisoners was then given. It raked| know whom to blame for the crime ; that it 
up every detail likely to injure them in| was true Jules Delorme was the only person 
the esteem of the public. It was, however,| he knew of who had an interest in his uncle’s 
obliged to admit that such was the estima-| death ; that he had been friends with Jules 
tion in which their family was held in the| from boyhood, and had never thought him 
neighbourhood, that the ‘authorities would | capable of such an action ; and finally that he 
never have suspected then, if they had not| himself was the sole heir of Engéne Gay. 


received private communications, pointing 
out Jules and Jean Delorme as the authors 
of the crime, and furnishing the police with 
clues to their guilt. The act of accusation 


This witness at the conclusion of his evidence 

appeared to be quite overcome by emotion. 
Thus closed the case for the prosecution. 

The witnesses for the defence consisted ot 


ended with a flourish of trumpets about| Louise and her father and mother, who all 
the indefatigable zeal and intelligence dis-| deposed to the prisoners having stayed with 


played by the police, and all the authorities, 
in bringing the criminals to justice. 

The prisoners were interrogated in turn by 
the president ; after which, witnesses were 
examined, The first thirteen, however, con- 
sisted only of the maire, the firemen, and 
some soldiers, who described the fire, and the 
finding of the corpse. 

The fourteenth and fifteenth witnesses 
were two doctors, who had been appointed 
to make an examination of the body of the 
murdered man, with a view to finding out 
how the crime had been perpetrated. They 
stated in their report, that the murderer must 
have approached his victim from behind, and 
then cleaved his skull with a hatchet. Qnly 


them from six to eight o'clock on the 
evening in question; and several villagers 
who gave evidence as to the good terms upon 
which the prisoners lived with all their neigh- 
bours, and the universal respect with which 
they were regarded. 

The public prosecutor then addressed 
the jury in a brief but very violent speech. 
He contended that Jules Delorme had been 
clearly proved to be guilty by the evidence 
adducéd, and urged that a signal example 
ought to be made of him. He went on in 
this strain ; 

“What! a young man who has been in- 
trusted with the moral education of our 
children, who has been respected and -es- 


two blows had been given; but these must} teemed by all, has in the meantime nourished 


have caused instant death. During the 
depositions of these two witnesses, both pri- 
Goners were visibly affected. 

Several police agents deposed to the arrest 
of the accused; the perquisitions made in their 
houses; and finally, to the finding of the 
blood-stained hatchet in the younger pri- 
soner’s garden well. 

An ironmonger having a shop at La Reolle, 
said; “A young man came into my sho 
upon the twenty-second of July, about twi- 
light, and bought that hatchet, paying three 
francs for it, He seemed to me to be about 
the height of the principal accused, but it 
was too dark for me to be able to distinguish 
his features.” The counsel for the prisoners 
asked the witness if he would swear that 
Jules Delorme was the person who bought 
the hatchet. Witness said: “No, he would 
hot swear to it, because he thought that the 
Cas. had blue eyes. The prisoner 

d black eyes, but he might be mistaken.” 

The next witness examined was Victor 
Leblanc, the nephew of the murdered man. 

appearance made a considerable sensation 








in his heart the lust of wealth, until getting 
the better of him it pushed him on ‘to marder 
a defenceless old man, and then fire the house, 
the property of his heirs, to conceal this exe- 
crable crime! This is the monster, you see 
before you, gentlemen of the jury. In the 
name of society and public morality, [demand 
signal justice upon him. You must make a 
terrible example of him, as a warning for 
future generations !” 

With regard to Jean Delorme, the public 
prosecutor was rather less implicit, merely 
observing, that as the son was certainly guilty, 
it was to be supposed that the futher was so 
also, At any rate, the jury would appreciate 
the relative guilt of each. 

There was a deep sijence spread over the 
court as Monsieur Edouard de la Tour rose 
from his seat beside the prisoners, and com- 
menced their defence. His speech, which 
lasted for two hours, was elaborate and elo- 

uent, He pointed out with great clearness 
the discrepancies in the evidence, and warned 
the jury against finding a verdict of Guilty, iu 


@ capital case, upon doubtful testimony. 
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At length, after an impartial summing up| 


by the president, the jury retired to deliberate 
upon the four questions of homicide, fire- 


raising, premeditation, and the existence of| 


extenuating circumstances. In the absence 
of the court, the jury, and the prisoners, the 
audience freely discussed the points of the case, 
In about an hour and a half 

bell announced the return of the jury. When 
the court had taken their seats, the president 
asked the foreman of the jury the result of 
their deliberation. The foreman replied: 
With regard to the principal accused, Jules 
Delorme, the unanimous decision of the jury 
is as follows: On the first point, homicide, 
yes; on the second point, fire-raising, yes ; 
on the third point, premeditation, yes ; with 
the admission, however, of extenuating cir- 
cumstances, With regard to the second 
accused, Jean Delorme, the unanimous de- 
cision of the jury was Not Guilty upon all the 
points. 

Jean Delorme was therefore brought in ; 
and, after having the verdict of the jury re- 
lating to himself read to him, was formally 
discharged. 

Jules Delorme was then ordered to appear 
and hear the reading of his part of the verdict, 

“Command yourself,” whispered his advo- 
cate, “ it is not all over!” 

When Jules heard the verdict of Guilty, he 
quivered in every limb, and looked inquiringly 
to his advocate, who only answered, “ Be 
calm!” The president having put the usual 
question: “Have you any observation to 
make upon the passing of the sentence ?” 
Monsieur Edouard de la Tour replied by 
recommending the prisoner to mercy. After 
about five minutes’ deliberation the court 
sentenced Jules Delorme to hard labour for 
life. The prisoner was led out of the hall 
unconscious of all around him. 

Meanwhile Jean Delorme awaited impa- 
tiently outside the old Palace of Justice for 
his son’s coming, in the midst of a group of 
congratulating villagers; and it was not 
until the court broke up, that they learned 
why Jules did not come. 

The continuation of this narrative must be 
compiled from the diary kept by Jules 
Delorme. 


IV. 


TweEntTy-NINTH of September eighteen bun- 
dred and forty-six, The crisis is over. I 
have just received a letter from the public 
prosecutor, granting me leave to keep my 

ocket-book and pencil. It is a great conso- 
ation for me to be allowed to write down my 
thoughts. 

The night after that awful condemnation 
I slept well. But what I felt on awaking! 
All the horror of my position came up be- 
fore me; and, for the first three days, as 
I brooded over my misery, I passed succes- 
sively from a state of despair, to fury and 
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My poor father came to see me last night, 
The sight of him did me good. He promised 
me that as long as he has a drop of blood in 
his veins, he will hunt the world until he 
finds out the murderers of Gay. God knows 
he will keep his promise, for he is certain I 
am innocent. 

Fourteenth of November. What a wretched 
life I drag along in this place (the prison of 
Bordeaux)! When I thinx that I am con- 
demned to it for ever, and that I am a 
convict, 1 often fancy it would have been 
better if I had been sentenced to death ; for 
then I should have appeared immediately 
before the Eternal Judge. Sometimes black 
thoughts come into my mind, and I feel 
tempted. But I have promised to live, 

Thirtieth of April, eighteen hundred and 
forty-seven, This morning I arrived at 
the Bagne (convict prison) of Rocheforte, 
There a new an terrible spectacle, 
awaited me. Indeed, what is a prison 
in comparison with a bagne? They un- 
dressed me; and, after clothing me in the 
infamous costume, they chained me, I was 
tied down upon a piece of strong wood, about 
three metres long, and half a metre thick, 
An iron ring having been slipped above the 
calf of my leg, was then riveted on by means 
of two iron screws or rivets, A chain, about 
a metre and a half long, consisting of nine 
links, was fastened to the ring; the whole 
weighs about three pounds and a-half. Dur- 
ing the operation I was held down tightly; 
for if I had made the slightest movement I 
might have broken my leg. What I suffered 
in that ten minutes! It seemed as if every 
blow of the hammer smote my heart and fired 
my brain. I must wear those chains as long 
as ever I am here, and God alone knows how 
long that may be! The last link of my chain 
is fastened to a bar of iron adapted to a 
camp-bedstead ; and the only liberty I have 
here is the length of my chain. They have 
given me a blanket, and put me on a pair 0 
yellow sleeves, as a sign of a man who is to 
be suspected and feared: I whose whole 
thoughts are of my innocence and of her | 
with whom I might have passed my life. | 

When I was undressed they took away my 
writing-materials, so I asked to see the 
governor. When he came I showed him the 
letter of the public prosecutor, and my things 
were restored tome, It is a great comfort 
to me. I think I should soon be dead if I 
did not write a little. I fancy I am some- 
what less miserable when I have confided { 
my grief to paper. 

Thirteenth of May. Yesterday I was trans- 
ferred from my solitary cell to the large hall, | 
There I found about five hundred men; 
some sitting upon their beds and benches; 
others tossing about, clanking their chains; 
all screaming, swearing, and blaspheming. 
thought that I had arrived in hell itself. I 
felt that anguish of heart which it is impos 
sible to describe. As I sat in that living 
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pandemonium, loaded with irons, and thinkin 

of my life blighted from no fault of mine, 

should have suffocated with grief, if tears had 
not come to my relief. For the first time 
since my childhood, I cried myself to sleep. 
This morning I feel more resigned and 
hopeful. 

Second of September. A year has now 
elapsed since I was first deprived of my 
liberty. Nearly four months I have been 
in this awful place. My position is not, 
however, so miserable as it was. I have}! 
associated a great deal of late with the chap- | 
lains, who have done much to comfort and 
console me. As often as I can obtain leave 
I go and see Monsieur, the second chaplain, 
who, I fancy is beginning to be convinced 
of my innocence. Jor he does all in his 
power to soften in my favour the rigorous 
discipline of the bagne. But it is all in 
vain; the chiefs think that I am more 
dangerous than any of the others, because I} 
am more quiet; and I am therefore treated | 
with greater severity. Yet I cannot complain | 
of my chiefs, for their conduct towards) 
me is only a consequence of my condemnation. | 


Nevertheless, in spite of my affliction, which | 
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tied the green ribbon to it as a mute symbol 


of hope. I did not need any token to assure 
myself she still believed in my innocence. 
When my father and I separated, we did 
not weep. But next day, I was taken ill 
with a delirious fever, and sent to the hos- 
pital. My companions in misfortune have 
since told me that, in my delirium, the 
names of my father, my mother, my affianced, 
and my sister, were continually upon my lips. 
‘T'wenty-ninth of April, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-one. ‘To-day I have seen my father 
for probably the last time. In two days, 
I shall be sent to Brest with three hundred 
and fifty-two other convicts. I have now very 
little hope that my innocence will ever be- 
come known ; or that [ shall ever again see 
those I love. No one can imagine what 
I suffered at parting with the only friend 
I have seen during the last four years. 
Fourth of July, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one. On arriving here upon the seventh 
of May last, I found quite a different state of 
things from what’ I had left. I was again 
put in irons. In a few days we were fastened 
to each other, two and two, by a link 
uniting the chains attached to our legs, and 
sent to work in the fortifications. 


has saddened me to the very soul, I sometimes My 
have a ray of hope, a sort of inner voice/sufferings during the first eleven months, 
which tells me I shall not pass all my life in| after my arrival at Rochefort, recommenced, 
the bagne, a chained convict. This hope| and would have probably continued, if Mon- 
sustains me. |sieur, the Inspector of Convicts, who had 
Fifth of April, eighteen hundred and| been so kind to me, had not recommended 
forty-eight. At length, after eleven months| me to his colleague at Brest. And, in less 
of most intense moral suffering, a happy | than two months, I wag employed as a clerk 
change has taken place. Monsieur Edouard | in the interior of the bagne. 
de la Tour, who, I believe, has never doubted| September, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
my innocence has at length succeeded in| three. My father often writes to me, giving 
obtaining an improvement in my position.| me great hopes ; and for the last three years 
On my coming here he recommended me to|I have daily expected that the discovery of 
the head surgeon of the marine, who, in his! the guilty would put an end to my misfor- 
turn, recommended me to the notice of| tunes. But that blessed day has not yet 
Monsieur Lanoes, the inspector of convicts, | come ; and although I am almost inured to 
Monsieur Lanoes soon saw how little I asso-| sufferings of every description, hope alone 
ciated with the other prisoners ; and, being | sustains me. 
pleased with my conduct, has employed me| July, eighteen hundred and fifty-four. In 
as his secretary. I am now free to move) his letter to me to-day, my father tells me, 
about all day, being chained only at night. | that the public prosecutor at La Reolle has 
Tenth of May, eighteen hundred and forty-| positively refused to make any investigation 
nine, My father has been to see me. He/jof my case. All our hopes are therefore 
came a week ago. Whatan interview! All| blasted! I know that my poor father has 
my wounds seemed to reopen, The nearly exhausted all his resources, as well as 
sight of my father brought up before me, ruined his health, in his endeavours to 
the whole of my trial, and the calumnies of discover the guilty parties. But it is all 
which I have been the victim. No doubt my) useless! His troubles must be greater even | 
father brought me hope; but hope was/than mine,—and I think it would be better 
scarcely any compensation for my misfortune.| for us both if I were sent to Cayenne, If 
My father was pleased to hear such 
accounts of me f:om my chiefs ; he foun 
the same man ; my manners were not changed. 
Indeed, the bagne is not my element, and | 
although I see crime very near, I turn my| 


good cannot any longer bear this sort of life, Some 
C 


me | change I must have. 

First of September. To-day I have ad- 
dressed to Monsieur, the Minister of Marine, 
a petition requesting to be sent away from 
head away from it. My father brought me a! France with the first gang of convicts start- 
little silver cross, with a piece of green ribbon| ing for Cayenne. My intention in leaving is 
attached to it. She had not trusted herself to| to relieve my father. He must have rest; 
Write to me, but had taken that little cross—| and, as long as I am here, he will not 
which I knew so well—from her neck, and/ take it, His life is dearer to me than my 
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own; and I am nowstrong enough to endure 
anything. 

ifth of November. My request has been 
granted. Upon the tenth of this month I 
am to leave my native land for ever! I have 
written farewell letters to all those dear to 
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collections! Before, I had passed through 
those very streets covered with chains ; now, 
my costume is half eonvict and half eivil ; I 
do not. indeed know what I am myself! All 
I can say is, I must look very strangely. 

I was immediately conducted before Mon- 


me. sieur, the Public Prosecutor, who has caused 

Tenth evening. What an eventful day I|my release from the bagne. In mounting 
have passed through! This morning I) the steps of the Hall of Justice, I became 
started for Cayenne, and now I am again at| bewildered by all the thoughts which as. 
Brest. Just as the steam convict ship Le/sailed me. Eight years before I had entered 
Laborieux, with myself and four hundred | those very doors in such different circum- 


and nine others, on board, had been towed | stances, I shuddered as I thought how nar« 


out of the port a government-boat put off) 
from the shore, making signals to us to wait 
for it. When it came alongside, who should 
mount on board but the Governor of the 
Bagne and my late employer, Monsieur 
Leclare, the inspector of the convicts. After 
exchanging a few words with the captain, 
— both came up to where I was sitting, 
and Monsieur Leclare said, “Delorme, a 
telegraphic message has just arrived from 
Paris, ordering your return to Brest.” 

On my arrival at the bagne I found a 
letter from my dear father, informing me 
that one of the farm-servauts of the unfor- 
tunate Gay, named Lumban, has, for some 
time past, been looked upon with suspicion 
by the villagers, who always call him Lumban- 
Gay. Monsieur Fortin, the new public prose- 
eutor at La Reolle, after instituting an in- 
vestigation of the rumours, has caused Lum- 
ban to be arrested. 

I am now waiting in a feverish state of 
excitement. I cannot sleep. 

Fifteenth. This morning my father arrived 
here with despatches from the public pro-| 
secutor. His first words were, “He has| 
confessed!—they are both arrested!” 
“Thank God!” I exclaimed, “now I shall 
die tranquilly.”. For a moment IT knew 
neither what I said nor what I did: my} 
faculties had abandoned me. But when [| 
recovered my senses, I asked my father who 
were the both he had mentioned. And to 
my surprise and consternation he replied: 
“ The farm-servant and Victor Leblanc, Gay’s 
nephew !” 

Eighteenth. Yesterday a despatch arrived 
from Paris ; my irons were taken off, and I 
became delirious. My companions told me 
this morning that I repeated over and over 
again: “What happiness; you see I am 
innocent! but I have suffered too much !” 

Nineteenth. This afternoon I left Brest 
after embracing some of my comrades in 
captivity, who wept while wishing me good 
speed. Although ill, I commenced my jour- 
ney, travelling in a post-chaise conducted by 
the gendarmerie. 

Sixteenth of December. At length, after a 
most painful journey, and sleeping in twenty- 
five prisons, I have arrived at Bordeaux. 
What different thoughts and emotions clashed | 
together in me! The most trifling things! 
brought back to my mind such painful re-! 





rowly I escaped losing my head at that time, 
On arriving before the worthy magistrate, 
to whom I owe my honour and my life, I 
ought to have thrown myself at his feet ; for 
he is my saviour ; that is the only name I 
can give him. Yet I hardly thanked him! 
His presence seemed to chill me. I did not 
even smile. Indeed, fur a long time now, I 
have not known how to smile. What was 
going on in me it would be difficult to 
explain. But I thought every moment that 
my heart would burst, 

Seventeenth, Iam grieved at the way in 
which I presented myself before Monsieur 
the Public Prosecutor. Perhaps he wi 
think that the bagne has brutified me,— 
that my sufferings have made me unfeeling 
and indifferent. I will write to him to- 
day to excuse myself and express: my gra- 
titude. 


Here the diary ends abruptly ; but at the 
request of his friends, Jules Delorme subse- 
quently added the little which remained to 
be told of his story : 

Nothing remarkable occurred during my 
stay in the prisons of Bordeaux. I spent 


most of my time with Monsieur de la Tour, 
who was going once more'to defend me before 
the assizes. On being transferred to thé 
prison of La Reolle, I had to bear another 
severe trial. My mother and sister, and my 
faithful Louise, came to see me. [ cannot 
look back to that interview. It is impossible 
to explain such sentiments, but every feeling 
heart can understand them. Besides, why 
should I describe those outpourings of family 
affection, which can only be imagined by 
those who have felt them, 

Every day, as I saw my former friends 
coming back to me, their numerous marks of 
sympathy formed a painful contrast to the 
way in which they had abandoned me eight 
years before. 

Upon the ninth of January, eighteen hut- 
dred and fifty-five, Victor Leblanc and the 
farm-servant were tried for the murder of 
their uncle and master. The trial was merely 
a form, they having both made a clean breast 
of it long before. Victor was the instie 
gator, and the servant was the perpetrator, 
of the crime: receiving as his share two | 
thousand francs, or eighty pounds. My blood | 
was literally frozen with horror when I saw 
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Victor Leblanc the friend of my boyhood, sit- 
ting in the place I had formerly oceupied, and 
confessing in open court that he had been 
actuated throughout, by feelings of hatrediand 
jealousy of my success in life. Having once 
ot rid of me, he felt confident of winning 

uise. But here he was defeated. For, 
when hard pressed by her own family to 
forget me, and marry, Louise had: firmly 
refused, expressing her determination to enter 
a convent if further troubled upon the 
subject. So, being an only child, she was 
allowed to have her own way. 

Victor Leblanc was sentenced to hard 
labour for life, the farm-servant to twenty 
earsimprisonment ; and, twodays afterwards, 

was solemnly reinstated in my legal 
rights. 

In another fortnight I was quietly married 
in, the little church of Bazeille. 


AN OFFICIAL SCARECROW. 


Ir any Right Honourable Prime Minister 
of England. were to request. the favour of my 
attendance at the Treasury one morning, and 
when I was standing before him upon the 
Turkey carpet in the lofty room, were to say 
to me heartily and benevolently, absence 
in his voice and manner of ail official 
restraint: “'Tomkins, you have, in. your time, 
done the state some: service, and hang me if 
you shall not have any office you like to 
name,” I solemnly believe that I should 
respond by naming the office of Examiner 
ri 4 Licenser of Plays. I do not covet 
the emoluments of the appointment—for the 
sum of four hundred pounds per annum, 
salary, and a fee upon every play, song, or 
entertainment intended for representation on 
the stage, would have few charms in my eyes 
—but it would be because I long to fill such 
asphere of usefulness in the government of 
my country, 
would be in feeling that I was the guardian 
and, conservator of public 
one single barrier left to stem the tide of 
written impropriety and represented vice ? 


AN OFFICIAL SCARECROW. 
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a censor with a partiality for the spicing of 
oaths contained in the old style of comedy, 
while another censor would have as much 
horror of this peculiar means of excite- 
ment as a field-preacher. One censor may be 
rather loose in his notions of morality, may 
be prone to tolerate that which can scarcely 
be endured, may be charitably broad in his 
critical interpretations, mentally quoting that 
highly convenient maxim which wishes evil 
unto him who evil thinketh, Another censor 
may carry fastidiousness to a pitch that. is 
absurdly unbearable: may see an impropriety 
lurking in every phrase, and a dowble meanin 
conveyed in every point. It is an established 
law, that one censor cannot recall and re- 
censor the work which his: predecessors have 
censored, He may expend his fury u 
the translated productions of an unscrupulous 
French stage, that come under the operation 
of his personal pruning-knife, but those per- 
formances: that have gone before he has no 
power to touch, while the effusions of the 
elder dramatists stare him in the face, and 
mock him with what great critics are pleased 
to call their rude, hearty, honest, and rampant 
strength. When the Parisian vaudeville has 
gone forth from his office, without stain and 
without reproach, he must be painfully 
conscious that there are still in existence 
many fine Beaumonts and Fletchers, certain 
acting editions of Romeo, and of Othello, to 
say little of Congreve, and a host of that 
period, 

But still, notwithstanding these drawbacks 
and annoyances, his position is an enviable 
one. Other functionaries who administer 
the routine of government, may enjoy an 
importance far transcending his; their pay 
may be greater, and they: may dine more 
frequently at the table of their monarch; 
but these things are no measure of the 
real benefit they confer upon the country, 
It. is not only in the capacity of moral 
sentinel that the licenser of plays may. be 
regarded with envy; he has another function, 
To his care is: confided the safe custody of 
| Church and State, the preservation of political 


While. on every side there raged around me} dignity, and the protection of royalty from 
the violent, uncontrolled liberty and licence | the rude attacks of unscrupulous dramatic 
of literature and the press, I alone should| satirists, When the vulgar burlesque writer 
remain calm and dignified, working in my | hurls his wordy missiles with a reckless hand 
little circle of self-elected and time-honoured | at the head of the devoted minister for the 
utility, checking the encroachments of a| time being, it is the proud duty of the 
freedom that. is not required for the public | licenser of plays to interpose his slender 
good, and purifying tle poisoned spring of | shield, and turn back the shafts of ridicule 
the people’s amusements at the fountain! intended for his master. The licenser of 
head. Could any man, with an inborn sense! plays is elevated into a serene political 
of the virtues of order, decency, and pro-| atmosphere, high above all the paltry consi- 
priety, of the incalculable benefits arising derations and influences of party spirit. He 
from a careful governmental supervision of stands immoveable, while administrations 
thought and action, wish for a more congenial come and go. He knows nothing of the 
employment? I think not. subtle distinctions, between Whig and Radi- 

Of course, in filling an office of this kind, cal, Tory and Conservative.. To him they 
touch must depend upon the individual tastes are all talking, working, governing men. 
and habits of the censor. What is one man’s They claim the shelter of his small, but 
food is another man’s poison. I can imagine hospitable office, and, like a lange-hearted 
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hermit of the wilderness, he accords it to 
them all. 

There is a considerable body of men in 
this country who have no veneration for the 
old landmarks of public safety and govern- 
mental checks, They cannot see the im- 
portance of the duty exercised by any officer 
appointed to watch over the tone and purity 
of any portion of the public press. They 
consider that the stream of literature is best 
left to flow on unguided, wherever it listeth ; 
as, the more it flows, the more it contributes 
towards its own purification. Some even go 
so far in their logical demonstrations as to | 
declaim against the folly of setting up an| 
arbitrary standard of morality before the 
general morality of the country evolves and | 
creates that standard. Societies for the ee | 
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printed and circulated as a literary work, 
and afterwards read in public by the author 
or any other lecturer, without his having the 
slightest influence over its destiny in these 
two latter forms, When he has exercised 
the pruning-knife with more than his usual 
energy and care, he feels that the sentiments 
and opinions he has thereby expunged may 
be thundered from the orators’ platform, or 
printed in hundreds of thousands of copies in 
any form of daily, weekly, hourly, monthly, 
quarterly, morning, or evening magazine, or 
newspaper that the printing-presses of the 
country are eternally pouring over the land. 
He has no control over the improvised out- 
pourings (vulgarly called gagging) of the 
inspired comic actor. The very criticisms 
upon the amended play will supply to millions 
of readers the rejected passages, flavouring 
them with free and disrespectful comments 


ression of vice are looked upon as mistaken, 

at well-intentioned, organisations ; fighting 
with shadows ; occasionally contributing to a| upon the judgment and utility of the moral 
great injustice by aiding in the punishment | dramatic sentinel of the state. ‘To interpose 
of an individual for the sins of the mass;!the voice of authority in such a tempest of 
removing a moral sore from a notorious part | literary wrath is like holding up the frailest 
of the metropolis to another part that has | parasol to protect the head from a shower of 


not yet grown quite so notorious. 
To persons holding these opinions, who | 
butt at shams as a mad Spanish bull rushes at 
a picador, and who hate expediencies and com- | 
promises as a Puritan does the Evil One, the 
office of examiner of plays must appear to be 
one of the most feeble, the most inefiectual, the 
most unnecessary, and the most ridiculous of 
all the many absurd offices that custom and 
an indolent country have placed at the dis- 
posal of a British minister. Such men are 
accustomed to laugh unmercifully at the 
possible channels of evasion and freedom that 
exist to render the position of licenser of 
plays as a and powerless for all practical 
general good as the fluttering rags on a pole in 
the midst of a field of corn, The examiner 
of the light and varied productions of dra- 
matic genius, the preserver of public mora- 
lity, is a scarecrow. He is the phantom, 
the vestige of a shadow of ancient, bygone 
authority. He is like an old watchman of 
the last century, who looked a substantial | 
representative of order and power at a/| 
moderate distance; but who it was found, 
upon closer inspection, could be tripped up 
by a child. He is like a mastiff chained 
firmly to a stake, who makes a hostile noise, 
and might do some little damage to those | 
who ventured within the circle of his in-! 
fluence, but who is powerless for harm 
beyond those narrow limits. He is like an 
imposing beadle who presents an opposition 
to the entrance of a dirty urchin into the 
sacred temple, while the dirty urchin darts 
in between his legs, If his personal judg-| 
ment or his sense of official duty lead him to 
prohibit the theatrical representation of a 
particular piece, he knows that it can be 


red-hot lava and cinders dropping from a 
fiery volcano. It is useless ; and the contest 
is one where the most honour and profit is 
got by retreat and resignation. 

For these reasons, disliking fictions of power 


| authority which is no authority—and gene- 


rally shams of all kinds ; knowing also, in the 
resent state of popular feeling and popular 
iberty, that there is no chance in this world 
of the licenser of plays ever being made a 
more solid, beneficial reality than & now is, 
or of his being aided and abetted in his 
functions and duties by a censorship of public 
printing, and of public speaking; having 
also an inhuman taste for striking weak 
and tottering officials over the head, and 
burying such dead nonentities quickly out | 
of the public sight; I would gladly and 
willingly, as I have said before, accept the | 
appointment of examiner of plays, from the 
Prime Minister’s hands, that 1 might lock | 
up the department, and put the key in my 
pocket, writing outside the door those familiar | 
words, “Gone away: return uncertain.” 
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